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Boons ann WRITERS: 


is a great deal more important to the world than 
liberty. There is no true liberty possible except 
under government; and any struggle for liberty that 
does not include a struggle for good government is a 
misdirected struggle. There is no hope for the in- 
dividual, for the community, for the nation, or for the 
church, unless true liberty be controlled by right 
government. Even a bad government is more toler- 
able than bad liberty. Law is better than license. 


* 

It is better to find a man than a talent. When 
our interests in and estimates of others go no further 
than their supposed “ talents” we have shut out the 
consideration of the man’s claim to manhood. “After 
I have listened to a preacher for two or three years,” 
said a well-meaning Christian, “I am ready to hear 
some new talent.” Was that man’s relation to his 
pastor merely one of listening to sermons? The 
preacher’s preaching “talent” seemed to be the only 
standard by which he was to be measured. No one 
can have right conceptions of his relation to his fel- 
low-Christians, or feel his responsibility in the or- 
ganized work of the Church, whose first and foremost 
thought is of himself as a hearer, and of his pastor as 
a preacher. The shepherd’s talent 4s to shepherd ; 
the* minister’s is to minister; the man’s is to show 
one’s self a man ; the Christian’s to be Christlike. 


No part of our time is more fraught with responsi- 
bility than our leisure hours. Time is money to him 
whose main purpose is to make money; but to him 
whose first aspiration is to acquire character, time is 
character. It is in leisure time that one feels the 
fullest freedom of the will. Our busy times are busy 
partly by a sort of compulsion of necessity or of 
habit. We are hardly conscious of a deliberate 
choice in the matter of their occupation. But in the 
disposal of our leisure time, we are conscious of a 
free, full, and independent use of the will. It is this 
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cling to the brave old man as though he were all over 
a coward, - Said an old soldier: “I am nearly seventy 
years of age, I have looked death in the face many 
times, and never felt fear; but whenever I pass a 
little church in the shadow of a wood, or a deserted 
chapel in the mountains, I always remember an 
abandoned oratory in my native village, and am 
afraid. I look around as if I were about to see the 
corpse of a murdered man which I saw in my in- 
fancy, and with which an old servant threatened to 
shut me up, in order to quiet me.” What a fearful 
responsibility is this of giving to children the legacy 
of their own ineradicable impressions ! 


WORRYING OVER THE WEATHER. 


If men worried over unseasonable weather, it would 
not be so strange; but, as a matter of fact, men are 
likely to worry most over weather that is just what 
was to be expected at that particular season of the 
year. Ifthere comes an exceptionally warm day in the 
winter, men are disposed to welcome it, and to call it 
“ fine weather ;”’ but if the weather is at its minimum 
temperature in January, men shiver and complain, 
saying that such weather is very trying and hard to 
bear. If, on the other hand, the days are exception- 
ally cool in midsummer, men congratulate one another 
on the “very fine weather,” and think themselves 
peculiarly favored in having this “ cool spell.” But 
if the latter days of June and the first days of July 
are among the hottest of the year, men seem to be 
surprised that this is so, and they worry as if they had 
had reason to look for a very different temperature 
just then. ; 

It would really seem, from the complainings of the 
average man and woman over a heated term in June 
‘and July, as if they had been confidently looking for 
frost about this time, and would not have been at all 
surprised -by a heavy fall of snow. Day after day 
their exclamations go up: “Oh, what weather this 





matter of willing that germinates and roots character. 
Says Herbart, the eminent German pedagogue : “ The 
will is the seat of character; the kind of decision of 
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Separation may be a means of closer union: Hearts 
that are made one in love feel more keenly the power 
of the drawing bond between «them when absence 
trains that bond without its parting. In Hebrew 
lerminology the making of a covenant is the cutting 
ofa covenant ; the cutting which lets*out the heart’s 


blood of two persons in a mutual covenant unites the | 


'wo hearts thus made to bleed. And so it is that a 
eutting absence may fix more firmly a covenanted 
‘tion. This is a good thought to bear in mind in 
these days of summer separations. 


m Liberty ” is a fearfully abused term. The popu- 
wa of liberty is that a man has a right to do 
— anything that he wants to do, unless he wants 
do just what it is right for him to do. Government 

j 


ever he wants to do; whereas a man has no right | 


the will determines the species of character.” It is 


is!” “ How very trying!” “It’s really more than I 
can bear!” “TI shall have to get out of this, somehow. 
I can’t stand it!” “There’s no use trying to work 





in his leisure time, therefore, that a man gives the set 
to his character. Equally with the operation of 
breathing and the beating of the heart, the character- 


in such weather as this!” “Will there ever be a 
change?” “ When will this end?” And with all the 
worrying, there are such signs of apparent wonder- 
ment over the very fact of weather like this at this 





forming process is itself without leisure, without vaca- 
tion, whether we would have it so or not. 
thought for week-day and Sunday, for the winter 
evening, and conspicuously for the summer vacation. 





A man is a soul, but he cannot ignore the fact that 
| he has a body. It is difficult to give people credit 
for all their physical obstacles to things of mind and 
spirit. Especially is this so in our dealings with 
children. They pass through so many stages of de- 
velopment, turn at such unexpected times and in 
such unexpected directions, show such a succession of 
phases, and keep so far ahead. of our ability to under- 
stand them, that it is hard to know the times and sea- 
sons of opportunity with them. Of one thing we 
may be certain: there is as much danger of making 
impressions upon them at an age quite too plastic, as 
_of making impressions too slight because the most 
| plastic age has gone by. A childish fright may 





This is a | 


'season of the year, It is much as if a man were to 
chafe and worry over the growing heat in each sue- 
| cessive apartment in a Turkish bath; as though that 
were not the very thing he had paid his, dollar for. 
Among all the follies of human nature generally, it 
| would be hard to find a folly more senseless than that 
of worrying over hot weather in midsummer, or cold 
| weather in midwinter. What fools we are! 
| Of course there is no relief from the trial of ex- 
treme weather gained through worrying ; while there 
is an addition to one’s suffering made by every extra 
or groan. A man who finds himself in a 
thicket of thorns has more pain, and not less, through 
kicking and thrashing about, instead of keeping as 
quiet as possible, and picking his way along gently to 
the other side of the thicket. The man who suffers 
least from extreme heat or extreme cold in its season, 
is the man who makes up his mind to take the heat 
or the cold as it comes, and to stand it as long as 
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there is nothing else for him to do. And the man 
who suffers more than he needs to in such weather, is 
the man who is sure he cannot stand it, and who 
thinks he must give up because of ite very.season- | 
ableness. 

If a man goes to the desert of Sahara or of Sinai, 
or if he goes on an Arctic expedition, he can best 
stand the extreme heat or the extreme cold by un- 
derstanding, to begin with, that that is the very kind 





understand correctly, Dr. Trumbul! has traversed al] that region, 
and probably knows the facts in the case, and can tell us de- 
cidedly whether there are any “ munitions of rocks” or impass- 
able mountains skirting the shores of the Red Sea, or shutting 
up the way. down the west side of it, with but one open way to 
the sea in that vicinity. If there are none, that settles the 
matter, all the commentators to the contrary notwithstanding. 
To be sure, these thousands of years have worked great changes 
in the superficial aspect of Egypt, but not probably to the level- 
ing of mouptains and disintegration of great ledges of rocks. 
Now will the good Doctor say the word definitely, and we will 


abide by his decision, and no longer impose fictitious i}lustra- 


of weather he ought to have looked for in that region, | *?" 
tions upon our dear hearers. 


Or he can worry the life out of himsélf by complain- 
ing that the weather is so different at the equator ) BO BECOUASO : 
from what it is at the north pole, when he supposed |.'e*t: and if no intimation of a hemming in of the Israel- 


cabs é . ites by mountains be found in that text, we have no 
> ¥ y ro | 4 
they were the same. This getting along comfortably | reagan for supposing that sivel wae the fash. ‘The necks 


in extreme weather is a matter of disposition and of | spot of the crossing of the Red Sea by the Ieraclites is a 
will, rather than of constitution or of temperament. | point still in dispute. The two sites most prominent in 

It ought to calm a man to know that the best | discussion are the shore of the Gulf of Suez on the one 
health, and the clearest minds, and the most vigorous | hand, and the region of Lake Timsab on the other hand. 
manhood and womanhood, are to be found in those | At neither of these sites is there any such passage-way 
regions where there are widest extremes of heat and | to the Red Sea hemmed on either side by mountains, 


cold,—and where the winters are uncomfortably cold, | such as is taken for granted in the traditional treatment 


and the summers are uncomfortably hot,—rather than | oF Hep ahem, Sele Ategee auc Denes Sanenunste ie 


. ! | nearest mountains to Suez, but they are not near enough 
where there is a uniform temperature all the year | to the sea at Suez to hem in a body of men, even as large 
round, He who goes from Philadelphia or Hartford | ag that of the Israelites at the time of the Exodus. In 
to Newport or the White Mountains in the summer, | fact, the claim of such a condition of affairs is made to 
and to St. Augustine or New Orleans in the winter, so | meet the supposed inferpretation of the text, before the 
as to experience nothing of severity in temperature | fact of the Great Wall was recognized by scholars! It 


at any season of the year, loses the advantage of life | was a homiletical, rather than a topographical, neces- 


in a temperate zone, where the summer is hot and the sity ; and the Editor merely suggested that no such 
homiletical necessity was created by the text. 


winter is cold, and where men and women who take 
the weather as it comes are of the highest type, physi- | ~ 
cally, mentally, and morally. One who always flies | 
from the heat of summer, and never knows what it is 
to swelter and ripen in the sweltering and ripening 
season, brings himself as near as he can to the rela- 
tive standard of the Esquimo, at whatever Jevel he 
may have started. And the less worrying there is in 
any temperature, the greater the gain to him who 
endures seasonable weather without complaining and 
chafing. 

Grinning and bearing it is better at all times than 
gnashing the teeth and growling, when the weather 
is severe. And taking it easy is the best way of 
avoiding all unnecessary suffering when the weather 
is very hot or very cold. If you cannot work or 
study at such a time, it were better to sit still, or to 
move leisurely, in the region of such weather, and so | 
gather strength by moderation, than to go to a place 
where you can do more work or study more, when 
you have not the strength for it, and then come back 


We have no account of the Exodus outside of the Bible 





An understanding of Oriental customs is essential to 
the fullest understanding of the Bible text, which was 
written by Orientals for Orientals. And added light 
from the East on the sacred page is much to be desired. 
Observant Christian missionaries in Oriental countries 
are doing much for Christians heraat home by reporting 
the native manners and customs of the people among 
whom they labor abroad. Service in this line is rendered 
by the Rev. E. R, Miller, of Morioka, Japan, in the fol- 
lowing instructive letter : 


Since living in Japan, I have been at times surprised to see 
how forcibly Bible stories and parables receive illustration from 
old Japanese customs. As a case in point, I would cite the 
words ‘‘ bow the knee,”’ which have been discussed in the Sun- 
day-school lessons for this quarter. Of course, I do not offer 
a Japanese custom as an explanation of the meaning of the 
word Abrekh, but merely as an explanation which would re- 
move the difficulty expressed by Professor W. Max Miiller, in 
The Sunday School Times of April 7, against the meaning 
“bow the knee,” where he says; “But the polite Egyptian 
would not kneel. Before his equals, he would bow with dan- 
gling arms; before a superior, he would prostrate himself, rub- 


at the close of the season with less strength than you | bing his nose and forehead in the dust.” Now a Japanese of 
| the olden time would, on meeting a friend out of doors, bow 


would have had if you had remained where you , hac ; 

Written eves the Gentian tecaien don, tn low, with the hands sliding down the thighs to the knees; but, 
wore, ying | in the house, would bow forward so that his forehead touched 
men where the heat or the cold breaks down one. | the mats, with his hands pointing forwards. In extraordinary 
And there is no gain in worrying, apart from the sin | cases, a person of Jower rank might prostrate himeelf in the 
of it. | dust ; a farmer did so to mé the other day, after I had given 
| away some little papers, but I rather suspect that he was drunk 
| at the time. 

NOTES ON OPEN LETTERS. | Now, although these were the two regular modes of saluia- 
| tion, yet in the case of a Daimyo’s train passing through a town 

Many questions concerning the “ Exodus” are still | or village, with the eaki-barai in front calling out, “ Shita ni 
unsettled, and many errors concerning the ‘‘ Exodus” tro, shita n’ iro” (“ Get down, get down”), those who met it 
still have a strong hold on the popular mind. A recent | merely squatted down “ on their hunkers.” This is a position 
editorial comment on one of these errors has prompted which we see often depicted on the monuments, though whether 
this letter of inquiry to the Editor from a correspondent | it was taken by the Egyptians when « prince was passiag, 1 do 


| not know. , 
in Western Massachusetts : | Another custom has been referred to, in a recent book, as if 


In your issue of June 30, you answer the query of “a Cali- | not proven in reference to Palestine usage; that is, of sending 
fornia reader,” seeking proof as to the semi-environment of the | out a servant before the feast, to “say to them that were bid- 
Israelites by mountains at the Red Sea, by saying “that there | den, Come, for all things are now ready.” This servant had in 
is nothing of this kind to be inferred from the Bible text,” as | Japan the name of jibun-dzwkai, or “ time-messenger,” because 
though that settled it beyond a question. What 1 most wonder clocks were scarce, and people did not pay much atfention to 
at is that so acute a reasoner as you are should leave the matter | time anyhow; and also they did not waut to appear to be too 
so unsettled. I have used the familiar form of deseribing the | eager to come first to a feast, aud so would not begin to get 
exigency so many times that I am somewhat solicitous about | ready till the servant came to tell them it was time to come. 
the facts in the case. Of course, you are perfectly aware that | It was but a few days ago that I was told that this custom still 
there are hosts of facts as to the topography of Bible lands | prevails in the villages near Morioka. 
about which the Scriptures say nothing; but are we to affirm The custom of a guest’s sitting down by the door in the“ low- 
that this silence is proof of their non-existence? Now, Bush | est place,” rather than going in where he is expected to, is 
and Le Clere say that “ Pi-hahiroth means the mouth (thatis, | sometinies a cause of embarrassment to the hast, because, if 
gorge, or passage) of Hiroth, a chain of mountains lining the | there are many guests, the door soon becomes blocked, as each 
west coast of the Red Sea, which has but this fit opening for | one vies with the others in showing his politeness. One time I 
the purpose.” Jarchi and Saadias say that Hiroth means | settled the question by going out into the hall myself and sit- 
“liberty,” and that this name is given to two very high, steep | ting down there bebind all the guests, upon which they went 
rocks; and the interjacent valley iscalled Pi,—that is,“ mouth,” | inside. If it is winter, even, the door must be kept open all 
—thus opening a passage for the Israelites to the sea. Bush | the time the argument is going on, so that the room gets cold 
thinks Migdol (“a tower”) was a fortified place on one emi- | in temperatur:, though warm’ in argument. They apply this 
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that in a foreign parlor there is no “ chief seat,” and that the 
guest can sit where he likes, so that he does not sit in fron; of 
the door. 








’ A SUMMER SANCTUARY. 
PY JOHN HALL INGHAM. 


I found a yellow flower in the grass, 
A tiny flower with petals like a bell, 

And yet, methought, more than a flower it was, 
More like a miracle. 


Above, the day was clear, save where at times 
* Soft-tinted fleeces drifted dreamily, 
Bearing a benison to sunny,climes 

From altars of the sea, 


In vestments green the pines about me gleamed 
Like priests that tend the sacrificial fire ; 

And the faint-lowing cattle almost seemed 
Some far intoning ehoir. 


It was a place and an occasion meet 

For some high, solemn wonder to befall ; 
And, when I saw the flower at my feet, 

T understood it all. 


Philadelphia. 





A PASTURE WITH A ROCK IN IT 
BY ANNIE TRUMBULL SLOSSON, 


“No, I don’t go away summers,” said good old Aum 
Abby. “Oh, yes, I know; most folks-do, the best of 
folks,—ministers and all, And they tell me I’d ought 
to go; say it’s refreshing and wakening and lifting and 
broadening. The church at the Hollow, and the oneat 
the East road, and Mr. Edwards’s, all shut up for three 
weeks at a time in warm weather; and we don’t bare 
any Sunday-school at all in July and August. 

“Mr. Edwards says he gets more strength of body and 
mind, more help for his work and points for his sermons, 
in his vacation at the seashore or the mountains than jn 
all the year besides. I dare say, But I don’t exactly 
see my way to going; there are things to see to ber, 
and it costs something even at the cheapest places. And 
I’ve got a way of my own of having a vacation. dat 
know but after all I’m lifted and broadened and strengh- 
ened as much, and get as many points out of it, asthe 
rest with all their traveling. Maybe you’l] smile wha! 
tell you where I go, and what kind of a place it is. Its 
nothing in the world but a pasture with a rock in it 

“Tt isn’t half a mile from my house, though I’m rit 
in the busiest part of Factoryville, you know. You g 
down to the bobbin-mill, and then along north as fars 
Giles's store; then you turn to the left, and keep right 
straight ahead. And there ’tis,—a good bit of pasture 
land, and a big bowlder nigh about the middle of it. 

“I came upon it two years ago, I hadn’t lived bere 
long, and wasn’t used to a big, bustling town like this; 
and when hot weather came I did just ache for fresh air 
and growing things and woodsy places, 

“ T went out one day, and walked and walked, trying 
to find big trees and bushes and such things. By an 
by I saw something green ahead, and ’twas this. | 
stopped at the rail fence, and looked over. Just at fint 
it didn’t seem very inviting when I thought of the woods 
at my old home, all dark and cool, with soft, wet mos 
for your feet to step on, and brooks running along ; and 
I says to myself, but out loud, ‘It’s nothing in the world 
but a pasture with a rock in it.’ 

“Well, do you know I hadn’t more than spoke those 
words than I seemed to see a wonderful meaning 
them. I forgot all about the heat and the dusty road, 
and I crawled through the rails and went over to the 
bowlder and sat down on the grass, and I began to thiok. 
‘Why,’ I went on to myself, ‘ what's religion when y™ 
think of it, or, come’ to that, what’s heaven itself, "7 
more than that,—a pasture with a rock in it?’ I began" 
love that place right then and there. I can’t tell yo 
what it’s been 8 me, and all the thinking and help #™# 
brand-new light I’ve found there. Points for sermov 
Why it’s just bristly with them. I find a fresh 0 
every time I go, and I haven’t near come to the end J* 

“ Some days I’ll be so tired I can’t do a mortal thing 
but just stretch myself full length out on the gras* * 
keep still, and then’ll come into my head that verse 
of mother’s favorite psalm—I guess ’twas your mothers 
too, ’tis most folks’s mother’s—about ‘ He maketh m¢ 
lie down in green pastures.’ Deary me! J don’t want 
better sermon ; and again I’!] get to looking at the gr 
There’s red-top, and timothy, and a little herd’s ™ 





penee, and Baal-zephon an idolatrous temple on the other. 1fI | rule to a foreign house, too, till it is made plain to the guests 


there, and it looks so pretty shaking in the wind a 
I recollect how our Lord oot notice of all such 
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things. ‘If God so clothe the grass of the field,’ you 
;now; and, before I know it, that’s led me off into the 
post comforting, beautiful thinking. 

« And then there’s the rock; I can’t hardly talk much 
sbout that, but you know what I mean, ‘Green fields 
peyond the swelling flood,’ as mother used to sing, is all 
sightly and beautiful; but, after all, it’s the Rock up 
there that’s such a thing to lean on and look to. And 
jown here in this world, too, lying down in green pas- 
ores and watching the grass, is nice and comforting in 
fsir days ; but come to storms and rough weather, a rock 
is what we want after all. 

“J believe I get more points out of that bowlder than 
[do out of the pasture. Ina hot afternoon I get on the 
ast side of it in the shade, and then I think of the ‘man 
that shall be the shadow of a great rock in a weary land.’ 
Sometimes there comes up a storm with such pouring 
rin, and I creep under the lee of that bowlder, and keep 
gfeand dry. And then I’m sure to get thinking of the 
‘strong rock for a house of defense,’ and of father’s hymn, 





‘Rock of ages, cleft for me, 
Let me hide myself in thee.’ 






















“Sometimes it’s Moses hiding away in the rock to 
witch the Lord pass by; again it’s the rod bringing 
gater out of the rock; and lots of times it’s about that 
imb hewn out of a rock, that new sepulchre in a garden 
sberein was never man yet laid. Or by spells I think 
of David keeping his father’s sheep, and leading them 
wt in the pastures; or Isaac going out into the fields at 
wentide, and that beautiful story of the shepherds abid- 
ing in the fields around Bethlehem. 

“But after all, I come back most times to the thing 
elf, just as it struck me the first time I ever saw it,—a 
psture with a rock init. So I don’t go away in warm 
yather, and I never expect to now. For I’m getting 
min years, and there’s plenty of things in my own little 
miering-place here to last as long as I sball for points 
think about, and for strengthening and lifting and 
videning. It won’t be long, at the most, before I go 
my for good some summer. I shall be satisfied when 
jvake up there; but I can’t help hoping the place will 
alittle like a pasture, and I’m certain sure there’!! be 
thock in it.” 

“Ynnconia, N. H. 





HE SUNDAY-SCHOOL AS A MISSIONARY 
AGENCY. 


BY JAMES L. PHILLIPS, M.D. 


GENERAL SECRETARY INDIA SUNDAY-SCHOOL UNION. 


Thank God, we are getting on. It is a decided step in 
trance when we come to feel that the Sunday-school is 
imissionary agency, and that it pays to work it as such. 
Forty-two months ago, when I first reached my bhead- 
quarters in Calcutta to begin work for the British Sun- 
iay-school Union, an English lady, who had known me 
%a medical and educational missionary in Bengal for 
more than twenty years, exclaimed upon meeting me, 
vith genuine sadness and surprise: “Why, I never 
thought that you would leave the missionary work!” 
It was in an evening party of fellow-workers, and I hope 
I succeeded in undeceiving her by pointing out that if 
ever I was in the missionary work I was now, and saying 
that if she wasn’t pushing Sunday-schools, she would 
hear from me very soon. 

And where did I learn that the Sunday-school is an 
out-and-out missionary agency? More than tbirty years 
440, when a student of the College of Physicians and 
Surgeons in Columbia University, New York, I used to 
vork in a little Sunday-school in Twenty-eighth Street, 
wear Broadway. The wide-awake superintendent of that 
*hool introduced me to.the inner circle of Sunday- 
chool men of that time,—Messrs. Hart, Pardee, Wells, 
“c.,—who welcomed me to the monthly teachers’-meet- 
ing held on Monday evenings in the churches of New 
York and Brooklyn. Those delighful meetings gave me 
“ch an idea of the power and promise of the Sunday- 
tchool as I had neverknown. Occasional peeps into the 

ing Sunday-schools of those days—for example, Dr. 
yng’s at St. George’s, Dr. Thompson’s at Broadway 
Tabernacle, Mr. Beecher’s at Plymouth Church, Dr. 
Crosby's on Fourth Avenue, etc.—fanned and fed the 
me of my rising enthusiasm for that line of Christian 
fort. With perhaps a solitary exception, those pastors 
Superintendents are gone; but their work abides, 
wd I shall never fail to thank God for giving me those 
— in New York. They sent me to India a firm 
.. rt in the power of the Sunday-school, and had I 
Proved this over agd again in my experience as a 





















India, or accepted the appointment of the British Sunday- 
school Union. 

Here in India the Sunday-school is pre-eminently a 
missionary agency, because it is giving the children the 
Bible. Of comparatively few as yet in all this land can 
we say as Paul did of Timothy, “ From a child thou hast 
known the holy Scriptures.” Thank God, the number 
of children born in Christian homes is increasing. But 
our growing corps of Sunday-school teachers is moving 
out for fresh conquest on every side, and thousands of 
little ones, Hindu, Mussulman, Buddhist, Parsee, ab- 
origines unreached before, are being taught the blessed 
gospel, and the sweet hymns and prayers of the church. 
The one textbook of the Sunday-school is the Bible, and, 
thanks to missionary scholarship, we now have the Bible, 
parts of it at least, in wellnigh every language of India. 
So every Sunday-school teacher is obedient to the Divine 
command, “Gather the children;” and over against 
this shine those significent words of the Psalmist: “The 
entrance of thy words giveth light.” Every Sunday- 
school exalts the Bible, hence scatters the darkness. 
Every Christian teacher by his life and by his lips brings 
light, for he holds up. Him who is the light of the 
world, and who said: “If I be lifted up, ... will draw 
all men unto me.” 

But the Sunday-school is doing more than this, it is 
bringing the children to Christ. He said: “Suffer the 
little children to come unto me;” and we have reason to 
rejoice over the fact that our teachers are beginning to 
understand that their work is hardly begun till their 
pupils are sitting at Jesus’ feet and learning of him. In 
some Sunday-schools there have been scores of conver- 
sions, and this is one of the fruits of this good work that 
only God’s eye can count or compute. There are to-day, 
I cannot doubt, hundreds of converted children in Sun- 
day-schools for Hindus, Mohammedans, and others, who 
are loving Christ, and loyal to him, but who live in dark 
homes, and hence cannot openly confess him. Some of 
them are confessing him,”however, and suffering for his 
name. When these children reach maturity they can- 
not be heathen, they must come over in great masses to 
Christianity. 

Still another point should be cited here illustrating 
the thorough missionary character of the Sunday-school. 
It if teaching the children to work for their friends. 
Boys and girls are bringing fathers and mothers into the 
church. A lad I know brought in his parents, brother, 
and sister. As I first saw it illustrated in that Twenty- 
eighth Street Sunday-school in New York in the early 
sixties, so here I am seeing little girls bringing their 
mothers into the school and into the fold. Dear Mrs. 
Stebbins (India hasn’t forgotten the Stebbinses, whose 
ministry of song was a real refreshing in so many places 
here three years ago) said in our Madras Sunday-school 
Convention that in her Brooklyn Sunday-school the chil- 
dren were taught to tell the lesson over to their mothers 
on getting home. Our little ones are doing so in many 
ways. Not the verses of the Bible only, but the sweet 
hymns of faith and hope learned in the school are re- 
peated at home. “A little child shall lead them.” The 
saving and soothing gospel of Christ, said or sung by a 
child, is wooing and winning older folk ; and as this work 
develops and spreads over the land, we shall hear of 
many blessed results. 

So far I have touched upon the objective side chiefly. 
There is a true missionary ring to the subjective side of 
Sunday-school work as well. I wish you could see how 
it is increasing Christian activity here. We have had 
far too much of “the unlit lamp and the ungirt loin.” 
The rank and file of our native church has not been at 
work for the Lord who bought them with his blood. In 
my long tours throughout my India diocese, which in- 
cludes Burma and Ceylon, I am hearing grievous com- 
plaints from native pastors regarding the inactivity, not 
to say idleness, of their church-members, and I have been 
prescribing Sunday-school work for this general ailment. 
Some very cheering results have already appeared, ind 
there are more to follow. Voluntary effort for Christ is 
now sending scores of these hitherto idle disciples into 
the streets and villages to “gather the children.” In 
one of our hill stations, I was telling some young men 
how they might spend two or three happy hours on a 
Sunday morning. The next Sunday fourteen of them 


school. We are coming to feel that one of our grave 
faults as missionaries is that we have not more patiently. 
and perseveringly urged our native Christians during the 
past twenty years, since the doors began to open for 
reaching the children of non-Christians, to see and seize 
their golden opportunity. Be that as it may, we now 
rejoice at seeing the alacrity and intelligence and enthu- 
siasm with which Bengali, Hindustani, Karen, Marathi, 
Oriya, Tamil, and Telegu Christians, are beginning to 
take hold of this work in behalf of the children of their 
own race and tongue. One brother attended a Sunday- 
school meeting, and a fortnight later told me, as I met 
him elsewhere: “ Last Sunday I opened a new school in 
that village, and my wife opened another on the opposite 
side of our station.” He was the native pastor, and will 
find his members following his good example. 

In fairness I should say that the “ungirt loin” is not 
all in the native church by any means. We have nota 
few European disciples in India whose buried talents 
bring discredit upon their profession. Some have joined 
our Sunday-school army of conquest, and are finding 
India a happier home now that they are heeding the 
high Captaiu's orders. Another day I may send you 
illustrations of this. 

No presentation, however brief, of the case could be 
complete as illustrating the missionary character and 
career of the Sunday-school that did not cite its success 
in promoting Christian fellowship and co-operation 
amongst the churches or societies represented in our 
broad field. Gur Sunday-school conventions are ad- - 
vancing true evangelical alliance here. There have 
been two recently, one for the whole Punjab at Lahore, 
and one for the Central Provinces at Jabalpur. Both 
of these have done much to strengthen our Sunday- 
school Union. Nowhere and never have I seen Baptists, 
Congregationalists, Episcopalians, Lutherans, Method- 
ists, Presbyterians, and Quakers, working together in 
sweeter fellowship, stronger love, and truer zeal, for the 
kingdom. And this means much for India to-day, and 
to-morrow too. 

You know the Eastern proverb: “Only two creatures 
can surmount the pyramids, the eagle and the snail.” 
Slow old India may long lack the eagles’ pinions in her 
upward movement, but I believe she has much of the 
steady push and persistence of the snail. Surely she is 
“on the up-grade.” Her little ones are turning toward 
the cross, and they in turn are to become her tutors. 
Ruskin says so truly, “The most beautiful works of all 
art were done in youth.” Who can tell what India’s 
youth may gchieve for Christ’s glory when these millions 
of children bow before his cross? In their behalf, I once 
more most earnestly crave the faithful prayers of all who 
read these lines. Confronted by so many open doors on 
every side, could opportunity be more opulent than now? 
All India’s children for Christ! 


Caleutta, India, 


MY INFLUENCE ON BOB. 
BY ELLA LYLE. 


Bob is very aggravating. He must know that no girl 
cares to go fishing out in the hot sun; yet, after sacri- 
ficing myself for him to-day until every bit of skin has 
peeled off of my nose, he don’t appreciate it, and has been 
saying disagreeable things. My face and my feelings 
smart a good deal. P 

I knew that Bob didn’t particularly care to have me 
go fishing, but I was determined to go; so I kept my 
temper beautifully when he grumbled about its being no 
good to try to catch anything with me, when it all de- 
pended on quietness, and we started for Lake Willow. 
Mr. Barnes lets Bob use his boat, and we rowed down to 
a place where the fish are supposed to be. 

Now mother is one of the kind who sees good in every- 
body,—and, of course, she always did see a lot of good 
in Bob; but even mother would hardly stick up about 
patience being one of his virtues. Yet there he sat, 
holding his line for two hours without a bite! I sug- 
gested that we go to some other spot, but he told me to 
keep still; and there we sat for another hour. It was 
very dull for me, for self-sacrifice is not pleasant. 

It was while we were eating éur lunch that Bob asked 





me why I came,—asked it after I objected to the fish- 


started out in couples, and seven new schools were worms and the heat; and when I tried to tell him the 
opened; and now instead of the one central Christian | reason, a more unappreciative and disgusted boy you 


Sunday-school, there are over a score of Sunday-schools | never saw. 


in the villages all around, and this cental one is the 
parent and feeder of them all. 


Bob isn’t a boy to be satisfied with reasons, 
bat must hold everything up to his eye and squint through 
it, to see for himself; and it is annoying when he picks 


We can hardly place too great stress upon this feature | things to pieces in order to show that I am in the wrong. 


of the manifold missionary character of a good Sunday- 


When mother went away, last week, she charged me 
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to look after Bob, and said that I could be a help to him 
in many ways. She didn’t call it sisterly influence, but 
I knew she meant it, and I set out immediately to exert 
some on him. The whole thing is ended now, and I 
wash my hands of him; for the influence hasn't worked 
as it ought. Bob says there was too much of it all at 
once,—that I ought to have spread it on gradually, long 
before mother went away: and he took me to task about 
the Jenkins boy. ‘ 

Jim Jenkins is Bob’s chum. Mother always treats 
him well; but Bob said to-day that he was perfectly 
ashamed of my snubbyness, and that I might call it 
“ dignity ” to go around with my nose in the air, but it 
was nothing but frozen impoliteners. I had no idea that 
Bob cared so much about it, But why should I make a 
fuss over Jim Jenkins? He is a commonplace freckled 
boy, who talks more slang than Bob, One of the first 
thoughts I had, on starting out to work an influence on 
Bob, was to wean him away from Jenkins; and that is 
why I went fishing with him to-day,—to prevent his 
chasing after Jim. 

Now, isn’t it a good thing to try to influence your 
brother out of unimproving company? That is the 
question I put to Bob, and what did he say? Why, he 
said that if it is such a good thing to improve one boy, 
it is better to improve two, and that the same amount of 
influence would go around and not be wasted, Bob said 
a good deal; for when he begins he goes on until he gets 
through. He said that a girl couldn’t be expected to 
take much interest in kite-flying; but, when everything 
depended on a tail that I wouldn’t sew on, my influence, 
as well as the kite, was a dead failure, This happened 
away back in last kite-time, and now, when I was all 
ready to go at Bob in an earnest way, he referred to that 
old muslin tail. He referred to a great many things; 
and I am just aching for mother to come home, to ask 
her if I am as horrid as Bob makes out, Mother said’ 
that I could be a help to him ; but can it be that “ help- 
ing” means kite-tails and being nice to Jim? / 

Now my idea of sisterly influence is diffefent, It 
means that suppose some morning Bob sits down to read 
a book,—which he never does,—and thep I should pro- 
pose that we take up a course of Roman Mistory to instruct 
the mind,—and he grows up very learned, and gives me 
the credit. How many times we read of such, cases! 
But you can see how useless it is to try anything of 
the kind on Bob. 

Perhaps if I had been good to him long ago, about 
kite-tails and marble-bags, he might be ready by this 
time for the Roman history, and all the other noble 
things I thought of suggesting. Bob must have meant 
this when he said that I had hold of the wrong end of 
the influence; and le said there were a lot of boys whose 
sisters made the same mistake, 

Well, what is the use of waiting until mother comes 
home to find out that one is horrid, when you know it 
yourself? I haven’t been kind and sisterly, and I will 
own up to Bob the minute he comes in. Instead of try- 
ing to influence or improve him, I will get out the paste 
—although he will be sure to spoil the table cover—and 

show him how to mend bis map puzzle. 
The vaseline on my face seems to have no effect, and 
my conscience smarts dreadfully; but, if the smarting 
helps me to remember my influence on Bob, why, the 
more the better. 
Newark, N. J. 


EFFECT OF UNBELIEF ON THE FEMININE 
CHARACTER. 


BY ALBERT J, EDMUNDS, 


Many years ago I joined a so-called Free Church, which 
had nocreed but morality. Agnostics, atheists, pantheists, 
theists, spiritualists, and transcendentalists, together with 
one or two Christians styling themselves “liberal,” made 
up the camp. 

One evening I took a highly ivtelligent and warm- 
natured Christian friend to a meeting of the members. 


When we came out, he remarked to me that unbelief 


had a very damaging effect on womanly character, 
He had observed, that evening, a young girl, who only 
a short time before had been gentle and modest, now 
joining in discussion with irreverent raillery and man- 
nish self-confidence. I felt the keen edge of my friend’s 
remarks, but did not like to admit it. Twelve more 
years of life and observation have only too sadly con- 
firmed all that he said. I have seen the finest of women 


almost unsexed by a fierce career of anti-Christian 





of a religion whose claims, nature, and history, they have 
never seriously investigated, Once thrown off the track 
of faith by the influence of masculine friends, they have 
abandoned themselves to self-will, and their unbelief 
has ceased to be a matter of thought at all; itis a re- 
versal and rebellion of their affections. They never read 
the New Testament, but will talk loftily of writers like 
George Eliot and Olive Schreiver as furnishing much 
superior food to the soul, 

Several years ago, a university professor told me of a 
girl student who boasted that she had read the KorAn, 
but not the New Testament, This means no mere rebel- 
lion against some coarse type of Christianity, no mere 
disgust with professing Christians, but a profound and 
radical hatred of Christ himself. A woman or man of 
culture and some amount of literary taste who prefers 
“The Story of an African Farm ” to the Gospel of John 
is simply suffering from mental disease. Even as literary 
classics, the books of the New Testament are to be ranked 
with Plato and Plutarch as against ephemeral novelists, 
essayists, and magazinists. But the shallow semi-culture 
of the age has made it possible for the half-educated to 
overturn all the ideals of the race by sheer caprice and 
lust of novelty, ae 

It is high time that the New Testament ané@ the great 
epic narratives and prophecies of the Old were made a 
subject of literary study in our ¢ollege courses, As long 
as they are confined to the theological seminary, so long 
will this cultured ignorance and prejudice last, It is 
the nature of woman to act from what she loves; and no 
intelligent woman, brought up to reverence and enjoy 
the sacred writings, can fail to be influenced by them, 
Something of their majesty and dignity would steal into 
her soul; something of their noble restraint would tem- 
per her spirit; the serenity and self-control of the old- 
fashioned Christian maiden would be restored to us, and 
the world be redeemed from that ugliest of nightmares, 
that walking contradiction in terms, an infidel woman, 
Philadelphia. 
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THE SECRET. OF THE BROOK. 


BY CHARLOTTE M, PACKARD, 


The great sea called me, and I came 
From the far hillside bleak and brown; 
And many grateful blessings meet 
The twinkle of my silver feet, 
As I pass singing, singing, down. 


The happy birds my waters drink, 
The mosses grow #0 velvet green 

If I but touch them ; at my brink, 

The pastured cattle stand and—think, 
And life is still a shifting scene. 


I spend my wealth for others’ good, 
And thus, in turn, their best I take, 

The wind delights with every mood, 

Sun, storm, or quiet o’er me brood, 
And each a newer charm doth make. 


My errand will not let me stay 

In any spot, though fair it be; 
Even while you watch I slip away, 
By day and night, by night and day, 
To add my ripple to the sea, 

Which even needs a brook like me. 


Brunswick, Me. 





SWEET PEAS. 
BY SYDNEY DAYRE. 
“ Billy! ” 
“ Yes’m,” 
**Come here, I want you,” called Billy’s mother. 


“‘T’m awful busy.” 
* But I want to see you.” 


and sighted it to see if it was straight and level. 


in which he was at work, or rather at play. 
“ What you so busy about, Billy?” 
“Tm making a cross-gun.” 








thought, degenerating at last into mere ignorant hatred 


work with tools, Billy,” 


Billy gave an impatient grunt as he rested one end of 
the stick of pine wood he was whittling on the ground, 


an 
“Yes,” said Billy, “I like to make nice things.” 
“T came to get you to put something up for ny 
sweet pea vines torun on, They’re just nicely out of 
the ground.” 
* But I want to finish my gun,” grumbled Billy, 
“You can do that most any time, Sonny,” said mothe 
coaxingly. “ But the peas are growing, and can’t wait 
long.” 
“ Why didn’t you plant ’em against the fence, so they 
could run on that, instead of planting ’em out in th, 
middle of the yard?” 
“ Because it’s too shady by the fence, They’! bloy 
beautifully there in the sun, and you know we don’t gy 
many beautiful things, Billy,” 
“What do you want put for them? Brush, like the 
peas out in the field? ; 
“ Well, that wouldn’t look very nice for the front yard 
would it? I thought maybe you could whittle out some 
sticks, you’re so clever with your knife, you know.” 
“ Lots of work,” growled Billy. 
“Well, good-by, Aunt Maria; I’m off. 
Billy.” 
A nice-looking, well-grown boy had been coming 
slowly towards the barn door, and, in doing so, had 
heard « little of the conversation between Billy and his 
mother. 
“You really are going to take the next train?” said 
mother, 
Yes, I might as well as break into another day.” 
“TI must get you a lunch, dear,” said mother, hurrying 
towards the house, Hugh, Billy’s cousin, lingered, 
moment to admire the smoothness of the cross-gun stock, 
“But I’ve got to quit work on it,” said Billy, 
“ Mother wants me fuss with her sweet ‘peas.”’ 
** You’re a lucky fellow,” suid Hugh, 
“Not half so lucky as you are,” said Billy, looking 
with admiring envy at his cousin. Hugh was a high 
school boy in the city some distance away, for which 
reason, and for his good clothing and his superior age 
he was held in great respect by Billy. 
“Tf I was a chap that had as good clothes as you,s 
could live in a city, and go to high-school, and play 
ball, I’d think myself the luckiest fellow in the world” 
“You wouldn’t if you had to do without what 
better than, everything else in the world put tog 
said Hugh, soberly; “something you have ad 
haven’t—and never can have again.” 

“ What's that?” asked Billy. 

“You have your mother,” 

“Oh!” There was a little pause. 

“Time was,” went on Hugh, “ when I didn’t thinki 
made much difference whether I pleased mother or 10 
I thought it a bother sometimes, when she wanted me 
do things for her. Now I shall never, in al! my life, he 
her voice asking anything of me—no matter how I lon 
long for it. Good-by; I'll come again in the summ 
vacation,” 

Billy followed Hugh out of the barn to watch while) 
with graceful thanks, took the offered lunch, seized bi 
small valise, and struck out in the direction of the station 

“ He’s a dear boy,” said mother, shading her eyes 
she also looked after him. Then she crossed the bit 0 
grass in the front yard to take a Jook at the sweet pe 
just showing above the ground, and Billy could see be 
smoothing the earth about them, and pulling up 4 stra 
weed, He saw the smile which came upon her patie 
face as she bent lovingly over the tender shoots. 

Somehow his high-school cousin’s words seemed 
have opened Billy’s eyes, for be noticed things which } 
had never before thought of noticing. There were fe 
pretty things, sure enough, and how mother did lo 
pretty things, She was fond of flowers, but could hat 
80 few because of fences being carelessly kept, and gs! 
liable to be left open. The little gate leading into¥ 
front yard was always out of repair, and Billy had m9 
than once seen tears in her eyes when Carlo had g° 
in, and amused himself by scraping up her fresh! 
planted seeds, 

“ Yes, I’m always sorry to. have him go; he’s so ki 
and thoughtful.” 

Mother said it as she went into the house, and! 


Good-by, 





“It’s going to be a nice one, isn’t it?” said mother, He had found it at a house which was being built ” 
passing her band along the stick. “ You always do nice | distance up the road, and ha 


sound of her gentle voice had scarcely died away befo 


“I guess there’s no hurry,” he said, Billy was not | its place was filled by the noise of the sewing-macbia 
given to hurrying to oblige other people, even his mother. | at which Billy knew she was working for him. / 
Presently he heard her voice at the door of the barn 


He went back to the barn, and began 
| some sticks which migbt do for the sw 
| could not find any he liked, but his 
| smoothly-planed strip of wood whjth stood in # 






‘ instantly longed for 
| tura into slats for some slopiu ‘shelves in what be 
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pis museum. He had swept out shavings for an hour to 

, for it, and thought it a great prize. 

It was true that Billy was handy with tools. He had 
done wonders in the way of building sleds, carts, bird- 
houses, wind-mills, and water-wheels. And just now, 
yith the new thoughts which had come into his head 
yith his cousin’s parting words, it occurred to him that 
he had never thade anything to please his mother. And 
with the thought came a remembrance of something he 
pad seen in the little country town nearest the farm. 

“That thing Mrs. Allen’s got her morning-glories up 
onto. What’d mother think to have such! Mrs. Allen’s 

t lots o’ nice things,” remorsefully, ‘and mother ain’t 
got any. But that’s a bought thing, and we don’t never 
wy that kind o’ things. But if I had some more o’ them 
ynooth sticks p’raps I could fix up something—” 

With one half-regretful look at his cross-gun, Billy 
sarted for the place where the strip came from. There 
yere more of them, and, oh, delight! a number of short 
pieces which the workmam said he could have for noth- 
ing. Again Billy put in some sturdy chore work to pay 
for the longer piece. ‘ 

He went around by the back of the barn in order to 

get his treasures in without observation. - And on going 
bed that evening spent at least a half hour of wake- 
Iness in thinking over his great plan. 
“T’ll make it awful pretty. And I won’t let her know 
il it’s done and stuck in. Like enough she’ll think 
fre forgot all about it.” And Billy chuckled him- 
gif to sleep at the thought. 

For two or three days he worked at his flower frame 
wery spare hour, often stopping to give a jump anda 
yhoop at seeing how the delicate things shaped them- 
yives under his hands, almost of themselves it seemed 
pmetimes, as if knowing of the love which belonged 
sith the offering, and glad of having a share in its sweet- 
Short bars at the bottom, then a bit of dainty lat- 
ee, then more. cross pieces, and, with a final triumphant 
piration, some wire twined deftly between, for the bet- 
# holding of the delicate tendrils. 

Billy sat and gazed with delight as the last nail went 
wefully in. . Then came a new and bolder idea. 

“Tt ought to be painted.” 

ln the twilight he carried it down to the unfinished 
\me, and going again early in the morning, made an- 
die exchange of work, this time for paint. 
“White, or green?” asked the painter. 
mostly has green for garden things, lately.” 
But Billy said white. His mother liked white things, 
ad white seemed somehow more like her. White it 
ts, dainty and delicate, as it finally stood in the back 
ch of the new house to dry. 

In going out the next morning, Billy’s eyes shone at 
preeiving that mother, evidently discouraged in wait- 
gthe support for her rapidly-growing treasures, had 
ack in a few laths. 

“Poor mother—she’s give up on me,” he said, with a 
mile, 

“I wish some of them was out,” said his sister Hetty, 
bllowing him, and standing near the peas. 

“Why?” asked Billy. 

“Cause it’s mother’s birthday, and I wanted to put 
ome of ’em on the dinner-table—just to show her I re- 
membered it, you know. There’s a few other flowers, 
but she does love sweet peas so.” 

“Whoop!” cried Billy, with. a jump over the laths, 
Hetty giving a little scream for fear the sweet pea vines 
ould be ruined. 

Two hours later Hetty began the carrying out of a 
ply laid scheme of Billy’s by calling outs 

“Mother, Billy’s took away all the laths you had your 
tet peas on. Pulled the vines off ’em! ” 

“Dear me!” said mother, in a troubled voice. ‘“ How 
"ld he! What could he have wanted ’em for?” 

“Come out and see,” went on Hetty. 

Mother came. Billy was standing at one side of the 
«, near enough to see the flush of surprise and delight 
Ing the place of the troubled look,—near enough to 
tk the smile and the glow through a little mist of 
urs, as before her arose the graceful mingling of shin- 
white and daintiest green. 
They took but a little time—her steps over the grass 
t and those which brought Billy to her side. But 
My long enough for a crowd of resolutions to surge 
in the boy’s heart that often and often, in many ways, 
ld he taste the sweetness of bringing joy to his 
her's face. 
® put his arms close about her. 
Happy birthday, mother. Many, many happy birth- 
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WAYS OF WORKING. 


> 


SPECIAL FEATURES OF BIBLE- . 
CLASS WORK. 


Two of the methods employed by Mr. H. B. Carpenter, 
as the teacher of the Young Men’s Bible Class in the 
Broad Street Baptist Sunday-school, of Central Falls, 
Rhode Island, are suggestive. One is the use of the map; 
the ‘other, a distribution of small home-made leaflets, 
containing appropriate sentiments. Regarding the 
method of using maps, he writes that he has a large out- 
line map of Scripture-lands hung, and prepares gummed 
seals of various colors. ‘‘I have one of my class paste 
on the map, at the place where our lesson opens, one of 
these gummed seals. Then he goes back to the place 
we left last Sunday, and puts on a seal of the same color 
at every place spoken of, calling them off as he pro- 
gresses, Another member will narrate any incident that 
occurred at any of these places. The one calling them 
off emphasizes these, and waits for the event to be men- 
tioned. I find this far in advance of anything I have 
ever tried for teaching the geography of the lesson.” 
Mr. Carpenter says that his chief difficulty is in pur- 
chasing suitable outline-maps. 

In preparing the leaflets, for general distribution to 
the teachers of other classes in that school as well as to 
the members of his Bible class, Mr. Carpenter selects 
freely from the current periodicals, being careful to ob- 
tain permission to use copyrighted material, although 
the distribution is gratuitous. One of the briefer leaflets 
may be taken as a specimen : 


“ What a wonderful Saviour 
Is Jesus, my Jesus!” 


“ Grace there is my every debt to pay, 
Blood to wash my every sin away, 
Power to keep me spotless day by day, 

For me, for me.” 


Or this reminder, printed on a colored card: 


PUT THIS WHERE YOU CAN SEE IT EVERY PAY. 





I am but one,—but I am one; 

I cannot do much, 
But I can do something ; 

What I can do, J ought to do ; 
What I ought to do, 

God being my helper, J will do. 


| 

A card of invit&tion, issued by one of the Bible classes 
in the Pilgrim Congregational Sunday-school, of Wor- 
cester, Massachusetts, is a four-page folder, the first page 
containing an attractive picture of the church, from a 
photograph, and the fourth page the church seal. On 
the second page is the invitation : 


CLASS No. 75. 


You and your friends are cordially invited to attend our 
Bible class, which meets every Sunday, immediately after the 
morning service, in the auditorium, in the pews directly in 
front of the pulpit. 


FRED KNIGHT, Teacher. 
A. E. Nasu, Secretary. 


And on the third page is this display of principles: 





FAITH in God, 


HOPE in immortality, 


and | 
CHARITY toward all. 


The Young Men’s Bible Class of the Memorial Metho- 
dist Sunday-school, Plymouth, Massachusetts, has an 
annual reunion and supper. The invitation to the last 
one, printed on a four-page card, was of this nature: 


You are cordially invited, with all the former and 
present members of our class, to attend the 
ANNUAL REUNION AND SUPPER, 
IN WESLEYAN HALL, 
Wednesday Evening, December 27, 1893. 


CLASS MOTTO. 
Loyalty to each other ; 
Cofliality to strangers. 


Followed by an announcement of this order of 
EXERCISES. 


7.30.—Social gathering. 
Music, 


8.00.—Supper. 
Music. 





Annual Reports, 








































































































Music. 

Letters from Former Teachers. 
Masic. 

Address by Pastor and Sabbath-school Officers, 
Music, 

Impromptu Toasts. 
Music, 

Closing Song : 

“God be with you till we meet again.” 


A special feature of the “ James A. Beaver Bible 
Class,” in the Olivet Presbyterian Sunday-school, Har- 
risburg, Pennsylvania, is its library of biography, his- 
tory, fiction, poetry, and books on missions and travel, 
with a complete descriptive catalog in pamphlet form. 
“Class 42,"—Mr. W. A. Hubbard, Jr., teacher,—in 
the Central Presbyterian Sunday-school, Rochester, New 
York, has had its own constitution and by-laws, “ac- 
cording to which it has been governed” for more than 
three years. A special feature is its large offerings to 
benevolent objects, although “the membership of this 
class is made up almost exclusively of men of very 
moderate means, and largely men of family.” A recent 
report says thac ‘“‘system aad co-operation are the two 
secrets of its success in this line ; ” and shows that “‘ sys- 
tematic giving” is made prominent both in theory and 
practice. Nearly seven thousand dollars have been thus 
raised since the organization of the class. 

The work of the “ Judson Bible Class” of the Baptist 
Sunday-school, Hollidaysburg, Pennsylvania, “hasalways 
been very largely among young men who were not Chris- 
tians, and who did not have Christian homes,” writes 
the present leader, Mr. T. H. Suckling. “It has, in a 
measure, occupied the place of a Young Men’s Christian 
Association in this town.” Recently the class cele- 
brated its fifty-first anniversary, one of the speakers 
being one of the seven boys who composed the original 
class. Mr. Suckiing says: ‘‘ Of course, the interest cen- 
tered around the work of Captain A. M. Lloyd, for 
forty-nine years the teacher of this class. All of the 
speakers had been his pupils, and their expressions of 
regard for him were tender and touching. He was really 
a remarkable man. For forty-nine years he preached 
and practiced the ‘grace of holding on.’ I never knew 
him to give up a scholar because of the scholar’s wicked- 
ness. If one got into jai), he would be after him as soon 
as he got out.” 

This class has always made much of preparing and 
distributing leaflets of a striking character, relating te 
personal religion. It has a “rally” every quarter, with 
a special service of “reading and song,’ aud a special 
theme of thought,—as “Shadows,” or “The Pilgrim’s 
Progress.” Invitations to these are prepared ona “ Sim- 
plex Printer.” A special feature is found in the printed 
orders of service, one of which is given herewith: ~ 


ORDER OF SERVICE, 
JupsoN BIBLE CLass, HOLLIDAYSBURG, Pa. 


Tap of bell calls the class to order. 

The Doxology, ‘‘ Praise God, from whom all blessings flow.” 

Teacher.—O sing unto the Lord a new song. ... Sing unto the 
Lord, , Bless his name. Show forth his salvation from day to 
day (Psa. 96 : 1, 2). 

Class.—Shew me thy ways, O Lord; teach me thy paths, 
Lead me in thy truth, and teach me (Pse. 25 : 4, 5). 

Teacher.—Let us pray together, as the Lord taught his dis- 
ciples. 

All.—Our Father, who art in heaven, etc. (given in full). 

Teacher.—Thy way, O God, is in the sanctuary: who is so 
great a God as our God? (Psa. 77 : 13.) ‘ 

Class.—Blessed are they that dwell in thy house: they will 
be still praising thee (Psa. 84 : 4). 

Teacher.—1 love them that love me; and those that seek me 
early shall find me (Prov. 8 : 17). 

Class.—Blessed are they that keep his testimonies, and. that 
seek him with the whole heart (Psa, 119 : 2), 

Teacher.—Let us repeat the Apostle’s Creed. 

All.—I believe in God, the Father almighty, ete. (given in 
full). 

Singing by choir, the Gloria Patri. 

Teacher.— Believe in the Lord Jesus Christ, and thou shalt be 
saved (Acts 16 : 31). 

Class,—For God so loved the world, that he gave his only be- 
gotten Son, that whosoever believeth in him should not perish, 
but have everlasting life. He that believeth on the Son hath 
everlasting life (John 3 : 16, 36). 

Prayer by teacher or member of class. 

Reading of the lesson. Lessou stady. 

Tap of bell—close of lesson. Collection. 

Calling the ro}]. Announcements. 

Hymn by choir. 

Teacher.—Therefore we ought to give the more earnest heed 
to the things which we have heard, lest at any time we should 
let them slip (Heb. 2: 1). ” 

Class.—So teach us to number our days that we may apply 
our hearts unto wisdom. 





Singing of the closing hymn. Dismissal. 
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LESSON HELPS. ~ 


LESSON CALENDAR. 
[Third Quarter, 1894.| 


1, July 1.—The Birth of Jesus.................. 
2. July 8.—Presentation in the Temple.. 
4. July 15.—Visit of the Wise Men.......... 
4, July 22.—Flight into Egypt........... 
5. July 2.—The Youth of Jesus. ...........cccccccccceee } 
6, August 5.—The Baptism of Jesus... Mark 1: t-1l 
7. August 12,—Temptation of Jesus................00.:scceeeeeeeeceeeeee Matt. 4: 1-11 
8. August 19.—First Disciples of Jesus... - seen OWN Bi: 35-49 
9. August 26,—First Miracle of Jesus ............... soe J ODN 2 : b- 
10, September 2.—Jesus Cleansing the Temple. ..JObn 2 : 13-25 
ll. September 9.—Jesus and Nicodemus............. «-JOhn 3 : 1-16 
12, September 16.—Jesus at Jacob's Well... on 
18, Beptember 23.—Daniel’s ADstiNeNC®..............-00ccserseerereeeners 
14. September 30,—Review. 


coseeeeedstlee 2: 1-16 










OUTLINE INDUCTIVE STUDIES. 
Prepared by 
Tue AMERICAN InstITUTE oF SackeD LiITERATUPE. 


STUDY VI.—THE MINISTRY OF JOHN AND 
BAPTISM OF JESUS. 
I. Review. 

The ministry of John opens a new period in the life of 
Jesus. Before taking that up, recall what has been learned 
of the period of private life, using the Study titles as helps. 
Reread the Scripture material in order. Consider the sig- 
nificance of what is told us and of what is left unrecorded, 
Meditate on the surroundings and probable occupations of 
Jesus’ early years. Follow the “ Word wade flesh” from 
helpless infancy, through boyhood, to that visit to Jerusa- 
lem, and from the obedient return with his parents to Naza- 
reth, through the years of all-round “advancement,” the 
life ua a carpenter, and the home association with unappre- 
ciative brothers, to the full manhood of his thirtieth year. 
Consider reverently the fact that this time of obscuse de- 
velopment was the appointed preparation for the short pub- 
lie ministry, These thirty years may be characterized as the 
period of Growth. 

II, Brauican Marertau.—Mathew 3; 1-17; Mark 1; 1-11; 

Luke 3; 1-23; compare Jobn 1; 31-34, 

_ Having three records of the ministry of John, read Mark's, 
and. compare the others. Note the fulfilment_of prophecy 
(Mark 1: 2f.; Matt. 3:3; Luke 3.: 4ff.; comp, Jobn 
1; 23). What was John’s message? (Matt, 3; 2) where de- 
livered ? (Matt.3:1; Mark 1:4; Luke 3;38) to whom? 
Mark 1:5; Luke 3: 10-14; comp. Matt.3:7f) What 
rite did he administer, and why? (Mark 1: 4,8; Matt. 3: 6, 
11; Luke 3: 3, 7ff, 16; comp. John 1:31.) Note John’s 
manner of life (Matt, 3:4; Mark 1:6; comp. Luke 1 ; 80; 
Matt, 11 : 8, 18); his rebuke of Pharisees and Sadducess 
(Mait. 3:7 ff); his answer to the people’s wonder (Luke 
3:15f.; Matt.3: 11; Mark 1: 7f.); his description of the 
Coming One (Matt. 3:11 f.; Mark 1:7f.; Luke3: 16f.; 
comp. Mal. 3: 141). The imprisonment of John, mentioned 
here by Luke (3: 19f.), took place later (see Matt, 4: 12; 
Mark 1: 14; comp. John 3: 24), ‘Try to picture this minis- 
try: The ascetic prophet in the wilderness ; the thrilling mes- 
sage; the multitudes by the Jordan; the significant rite; the 
preaching of righteousness, with its rebuke of Pharisees and 
Sadducees, and admonition of the wultitudes; the promise of 
the Greater One to supersede himself. A full estimate of 
John’s character and work belongs to a later study. Con- 
sider now how effectually he was making ready a people pre- 
pared to receive the King of righteousness. 

Study next the record of Jesus’ baptism. When did he 
receive it? (Luke 3:21; Matt. 3:13; Mark 1:9.) Why 
did John demur? (Matt. 3:14.) Why did Jesus insist ? 
(Matt. 3:15.) Note his praying (Luke 3:21). Who saw 
the heavens opened and the Spirit descending? (Matt. 3:16; 
Mark 1:10; comp. John 1:32.) To whom did the Voice 
come? (Mark 1:11; Luke3: 22; Matt.3:17; comp. John 
1: 32£) Picture the scene: The meeting of Jesus and 
John after the multitudes had been baptized, and perhaps 
returned home ; John’s recognition of Jesus’ sinlessness, and 
his hesitation to baptize One who had no need to confess; 
Jesus’ determination to fulfil all righteousness ; his praying; 
his anointing with the Spirit; the voice, “Thou art my 
Son;”—the Spirit seen, the voice probably heard by John. 
Note Luke’s remark that Jesus, at the opening of his ministry, 
was about thirty years old (3: 28). 


IIL. Topics ror SpeciaL Srupy. 

1, Scene of John’s Preaching and Baptism. Comparison 
of Matthew 3: 1 with Luke $; 3 suggests that John began 
preaching near the Dead Sea, then went to the Jordan and 
preached avd baptized. John 1: 28 and 10: 40 show that 
his work was done on the east side of the river, where he 
would igost easily be found by travelers to or from Jerusalem. 
The situation of Bethany (John 1: 28) is not known, For 
conjectures, see Andrews (pp. 146-151). 





realization of the Zealots’ hope, which had for its watchword 
“The Lord is King.” The idea comes from the Old Testa- 
ment (see 1 Sam. 8:7; 12:12; Psa. 97:1; 22:28; 145: 
11 ff.; Isa. 38: 22; 52:7; Zech. 14:9, ete,). It became the 
subject of much of Christ’s teaching, though not in the Zealot 
interpretation of it. Yet the fact that Jesus end John an- 
nounced the kingdom, would draw listeners from those who 
were eager for the deliverance of Israel. See Edersheim, 
I, 265-270. 

3. Why did Jesus seek Baptism? Jesus’ own answer, “to 
fylfil all righteousness,” has been subject to various interpre- 
tations, : True interpretation must take into account Jesus’ 
prayer (Luke 3: 21), must fit in with the fact that to him the 
Spirit was given (comp. John 3: 34), and t him came the 
word, “Thou art my Son.” Since John baptized the re- 
pentant asa preparation for the coming kingdom, it may be 
that the rite was looked upon as God’s appointed way of con- 
fessing one’s purpose to be counted among the lovers of that 
kingdom. Would it be strange for Jesus to make that con- 
fession? See Edersheim, I, 279 ff. 

On this whole snbject of the early ministry of John and the 
baptism of Jesus, see Maurice, “Gospel of the Kingdom of 
Heaven,” Lecture IV., and Fairbairn, “Studies in the Life 
of Christ,” Chapter IV. J 





AIDS TO SPECIFIC STUDY. 


LESSON VIL, AUGUST 5, 1894. 
The Baptism of Jesus. 


LESSON TEXT. 


(Mark 1; 1-11. Memory verses: 9-11.) 
Compare Luke 8 : 1-28. 
COMMON VERSION, REVISED VERSION. 

1 The beginning of the gospel| 1 The beginning of the gospel 
of Jesus Christ, the Son of God ; of Jesus Christ, } the Son of God. 
2 Asit is written in the proph- Even as itis written *in Isaiah 
ets, Behold, I send my messen- the prophet, 

ger before thy face, which shall Behold, I send my messen- 
prepare thy way before thee. ger before thy face, 

3 The voice of one crying in the Who shall prepare thy way ; 
wilderness, Prepare ye the way of The voice of one crying in 
the Lord, make his paths straight. the wilderness, 

4 Johu did baptize in the wilder- Make ye ready the way of 
ness, and preach the baptism of the Lord, 
repentance for, the remission of Make his paths straight ; 
sins. ‘ 4 John came, who baptized in 

5 And there went out unto him the wilderness and preached 
all the land of Ju-dé’a, and they the baptism of repentance un- 
of Je-ru’sa-lém, and were all bap- | 5 toremission ofsins. And there 
tized of him in the river of Jér’- went. out unto him all the 
dan, confessing their sins, country of Judea, and all they 

6 And John was clothed with| of Jerusalem; and they were 
gamel’s hair, and with a girdle of | baptized .of him in the river 
askin about hisloins; and hedid!| Jordan, Gaus their sins. 
eat locusts and wild honey; 6 And John was clothed with 

7 And preached, saying, There| camel's hair, and had a leath- 
cometh one mightier than I after; ern girdle about his loins, and 
me, the latchet of whose shoes I| did eat locusts and wild honey. 
ain not worthy to stoop down and 7 And he preached, saying, 
ubloose, There cometh after me he that 

8 I indeed have baptized you is mightier than I, the latchet 
with water; but he shall baptize| of whose shoes I am not 
you with the Holy Ghost. * worthy to stoop down and un- 

9 And it came to pass in those | 8 loose. I baptized you ‘with 
days, that Jesus came from Naz’a-| water; but he shall baptize 
réth of Gal’i-lee, and was baptized | you * with the ® Holy Ghost. 





| 
| @ 








of John in Jér’dan, 9 And it came to pass in those 
10 Aud straightway coming up days, that Jesus came from 
out of the water, he saw the Nazareth of Galilee, and was 
heavens opened, and the Spirit baptized of John *in the Jor- 
like a dove descending upon him: | 10 dan. And straightway coming 
11 And there came a voice from | UP out of the water, he saw the 
heaven, saying, Thou art my be- heavens rent asunder, and the 
loved Son, in whom I am well Spirit as a dove descending 
pleased. | 11 upon him: and a voice came 
out of the heavens, Thou art 
| «my beloved Son, in thee I am 
well pleasec. 
18ome ancient authorities omit the Son of God, *Some ancient authori- 
ties read in the prophets. *Gr. sufficient. *Or,in %Or, Holy Spirit: and 
80 throughout this k. *Gr. into. 
The American Revisers would, after -” baptize you" in verse 8 (twice), 
let the marg. “Or, in” and the text “ with " exchange places ; and sub- 
stitute ** Holy Spirit” for “ Holy Ghost” wherever it occurs. 





LESSON PLAN. 
Topic OF THE QUARTER : The Glorious Son of God. 


GoLpEN TEXT FOR THE QUARTER: We beheld his glory, 
the glory as of the only begotten of the Father.—John 1 : 14, 


Lesson TOPIC : The Son Preparing for Service. 


1. The Way Prepared, vs. 1-3. 

2. The People Prepared, vs. 4-8. 

3. The Son Prepaged, vs. 9-31. 
GoLpEN TExtT: Thou art my beloved Son, in whom I am 

well pleased.—Mark 1 : 11. 


Lesson OUTLINE: 


Datty Home READINGs : 
@.—Mark1:1-11. The baptism of Jesus. 
T.—Matt. 3: 7-17. Fulfilling all righteousness. 
W.—John 1 : 15-28. John’s witness. 





2. The Kingdom of Heaven. Jciu's message promised the 
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F.—Acts 2 : 36-41. ‘* What shall we do?”’ 





$.—Rom.6:1-11. Baptized into Christ. 
$.—2 Pet. 1 : 16-21. Another heavenly voice. twenty- 
(These Home Readings are the selections of the Internationa) the Sea 
Bible Reading Association.) than hi 
— district 
hab: 
LESSON ANALYSIS. aa 
there, 8 
I, THE WAY PREPARED. As the 
|. To introduce the Gospel : and not 
The beginning of the gospel of Jesus Christ (1). Jesus © 
From that time Jesus began to preach (Matt. 4 : 17). the trac 
This beginning of his signs did Jesus (John 2 : 11). ily s 
Jesus began both to do and to teach (Acts 1 : 1). tort) 
lt. To Fulfit the Prophecies : Tae 
Even as it is written in Isaiah the prophet (2). the sum 
This is he that was spoken of by Isaiah (Matt. 3 : 3). $:1, & 
This is he of whom it is written (Luke 7 : 27). 1] 
I am the voice of one crying in the wilderness (John 1 : 23). osually i 
. jssue 0 
Il, THE PEOPLE PREPARED. Barth ” 
1. By John’s Preaching : Pers 
John... preached the baptiem of repentance unto remission ed 
of sine (4). ’ _ 
Repent ye; for the kingdom of heaven is at hand (Matt. 3 : 2). Incl 
Bring forth therefore fruit worthy of repentance.(Matt. 3 : 8). appears 
To give knowledge of salvation . .. in the remission of . . . sins ? 
(Luke 1 : 77). ment of 
ll. By John’s Baptism : (vy. 5) at 
They were baptized of him in the river Jordan (5). predicti 
They were baptized ofbim, . . . confessing their sins (Matt. 3 : 6), (vs. 7, § 
Multitudes that went out to be baptized of him (Luke 3 : 7). ; 
He that sent me to baptize with water, he said (John 1 : 33). descent 
lil. By John’s Fidelity : yoice oO 
There cometh after me he that is mightier than J (7). ' Hist 
He that cometh after me is mightier than I (Matt. 8 ; 11). in Luk 
He must increase, but I must decrease (John 8 : 30). “ 
What suppose ye thatl am? I am not he (Acts 13 : 25). giritus 
IV. By John’s Distinctness : of God 
He shall baptize you with the Holy Ghest (8). ms rig 
He shall baptize you with the Holy Ghost and with fire (Matt. 3:1), Bat the 
Behold, the ] amb of God ! (John 1 : 2v.) 
Tam not the Christ, but,. .. Lam sent before him (John 3 : 28), tural 
III, THE SON PREPARED. of tem| 
|. Baptism Accepted : prorn 
Jewish 


Jesus came... and was baptized of John in the Jordan (9), 











Then cometh Jesus. . . unto John, to be b prized (Matt. 3 ; 13), PaR/ 
Jesus also having been baptized (Luke 3 : 21). 
Suffer it now: tor thus it becometh us to fulfil all righteousnes 
Matt. 3 : 15). 
il. The Spirit Received ; 

He saw . . . the Spirit as a dove descending upon him (10), Verse 
He saw the Spirit of God descending as a dove (Matt, 3 : 16). dh th 
The heaven was opened, and the Holy Ghost descended (Luke3:2 y the 
Upon whomsoever thou shalt see the Spirit descending, ... the lee, as 

same is he (John 1 : 33). = } 
itl, The Father's Endorsement : . le 

Thou art iny beloved Son (1i). ow 


tmect 
#it is 


dection 


This is my beloved Son, in whom I am well pleased (Matt. 3 : 1". 
Thou art my beloved Son; in thee Iam well pleased (Luke 3:2. 
I have seen . . . that this is the Son of God (John 1 : 34). 













Rerisec 
Verse 1.—‘ The gospel of Jesus Christ, the Son of God.’”’ The god 
tidings (1) Of the Saviour,—‘“Jesus;” (2) Of the Anointed- sateme 
“ ‘Chris t;’’ (8, Ofthe Beloved,—*‘ Son ;"’ (4) Of the divine One,—" sa ~OF J. 
oO Ra 
Verse 2.—‘ Even as it is written.” (1) The prophetic writings; He is | 
(2) The historic fulfilments; (3) The logical deductions; (4) Tue Bom, 1 
spiritual confirmations. > 
Verse 4,—'' John came."’ (p.Jodars reparation ; (2) John's com- Versio 
ing: (38) John's ministry ; (4) John’s influence. P a 
erse 5,—* They were baptized of him, . . . confessing their sin’. God. 
(1) The candidates; (2) The administrator; (3) The confession. danse 
erse 7.—'‘ There cometh after me he that is mightier than I.” (1) , 
John’s conceded eminence ; (2) Jesus’ assured superiority. for Ger 
Verse 8.—“ He shall baptize you with the Holy Ghost.” (1) The 
baptism John administered ; (2) The baptism Jesus administers of Jesu 
very 9.—* Jesus came, ... and was baptized.”’ (1) An earnest Vers 
seeker; (2) A bumble recipient ; (3) A beautiful example. - 
Verse 10,—""He saw .. . the Spirit as a dove descending upon indicat 
him.” (1) The completed baptism: (2) The opened heavens; (*) 
The descending dove; (4) The sacred sympolism. above,- 
Verse 11.—‘‘ And a voice came out of the heavens,”’ (1) The occ all the 
sion ; (2) The message; (3) The Speaker; (4) The Recipient. 
can eas 
Malact 
LESSON BIBLE READING. The eg 
Phrase 
THE BAPTISM OF JOHN, : 
is the 
Divinely appointed (Mark 11 : 30; John 1 : 33). gelists 
Honored by Jesus (Matt. 3 : 13-15), Bantic 
Attended by miracles (Matt. 8 : 16, 17; Luke 8 : 21, 22). aptis 
Accepted by multitudes (Matt. 3: 5,6; Mark 1 : 5). Malac] 
Conditioped on repentance (Matt. 3 : 7-10; Acts 13 : 24). “thy” 
Accompanied by confession (Matt. 3:6; Mark 1 : 5). “gi 
Accompanied by instruction (Luke 8 : 10-14). This is 
Symbolic of higher blessings (Matt, 3 : 11; John 1 : 33, 34). face” | 
. of Joh 
, the sec 
LESSON SURROUNDINGS AND ne” 
CRITICAL NOTES. tuthor 
mage t 
BY PROFESSOR M. B. RIDDLE, D.D., LL.D. kecept 
LESSON SURROUNDINGS. Ver 
- Silence 
INTERVENING Events.—None are recorded from the visit tilence 
to Jerusalem until the beginning of the ministry of Joho the load ©) 
Baptist. Preach 
Pxaces.—John the Baptist began to preach in the wilder both | 
ness of Judea, probably southeast of Jerusalem, on the we Wirity 
side of the Dead Sea and the Jordan. He seems ” have term 


gone northward, and baptized on the east side, near s0@* 
the fords, The traditional scene of the baptism of Jesus ** 
ford not far from Jericho, toward the northeast. 
(1:28) mentions Bethany (Auth. Ver., “Bethabars”) 
yond Jordan, as the place to which Jesus returned after 





T.—Jobn 1 : 29-34. The Spirit's witness. 


temptation, It is not certain that this was the place am 
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the baptism of Jesus occurred. Bender places it in Perea, 
twenty-two miles southeast of Cana, fourteen miles south of 
the Sea of Galilee, north of Pella. This is more probable 
than his theory that the name Bethany was derived from the 
district (Batanea). But if this is the site of Bethany or 
Bethabara, it does not follow that our Lord was baptized 
there, since John might have afterwards gone farther morth. 
As the multitudes that came to be baptized were from Judea, 
snd not from Galilee, it seems probable that the baptism of 
Jesus occurred nearer to that region; possibly not far from 
the traditional scene. But the question is not yet satisfac- 
torily settled. 

Tiwe.—John the Baptist probably began to preach during 
thesummer of 779 (= A. D. 26). This is inferred from Luke 
3:1, compared with other dates. Our Lord’s baptism is 
yually placed in January, 780 (= A.D. 27). See article in 
jsue of June 6, “The Chronology of Our Lord’s Life on 
farth.” 

Persons. — Only John the Baptist and our Lord are 
pamed. The multitudes were from Judea and Jerusalem. 

JNcIDENTS.—A iter the title of the Gospel (see on v. 1), the 
appearance of John as a preacher is set forth as the fulfil- 
pent of prophecy (vs. 2-4); the gathering of the multitudes 
(r.5) and the dress and food of Jolin are mentioned (v. 6); his 
prediction of a greater one who should fallow him is stated 
(s.7,8). The coming of Jesus to be baptized (v. 9), the 
descent of the Holy Spirit as a dove (v.10), and the attesting 
yice out of heaven (v. 11) are narrated. 

HistoricaL Setrinc.—The rulers of the time are named 
in Luke 3: 1,2. The condition of the country was bad 
giritually and politically. The expectation of the kingdom 
God was widespread, but mixed with gross error. A king 
ms rightly looked for, coming with authority from God. 
Bat the hope was for an earthly king, who should, by super- 
ptural power, restore political freedom, and institute a period 
df temporal prosperity. The chimerical dreams of many 
modern reformers seem to have their prototype in these 
Jewish expectations, 

PARALLEL PassaGEs.—Matthew 3: 1-17; Luke 3 : 1-22. 








CRITICAL NOTES. 











Verse 1.—The beginning of the goxpel: This verse is virtu- 
iy the title of the book; but is not strictly so, since “ gospel ” 
ee, as everywhere in the New Testament, refers to the mes- 
mthe glad tidings of salvation, not to a book called a 
‘wpel.” Moreover, it is quite likely that verses 2 and 3, are 
tected with this verse: The beginning of the gospel (was), 
sit is written, etc. On this view, verses 1-3 form an intro- 
dtion to the narrative respecting John the Baptist. ‘The 
lerised Version, however, makes verses 2 and 3 a preliminary 
tatement to verse 4. “As it is written,...John came.” 
~Of Jesus Christ: About Jesus Christ, not belonging to him. 
He is the person in whom the glad tidings center (comp. 
Rom. 1 : 1-4).— The Son of God: Tlie margin of the Revised 
Version says: “Some ancient authorities omit the Son of 
God.” Nearly all the very ancient manuscripts have the 
cause, but a number of fathers omit it. That Mark, writing 
for Gentile Christians, would use this phrase as descriptive 
Jesus Christ, is quite probable. 

Verse 2.—Even as: The slight change of reading is thus 
indicated in the Revised Versfon. On the connection, see 
tbove.—In Isaiah the prophet: This is the reading of nearly 
il the best manuscripts. The other form, “in the prophets,” 
tan easily be accounted for. The first prophecy is from 
Malachi; the second, and more important one, from Isaiah. 
The early transeribers, noticing two prophecies, altered the 
phrase to the plural. That the prophecy cited from Isaiah 
isthe principal one, appears from the fact that all four evan- 
gelists quote it in connection with the preaching of John the 
Baptist. — Behold, I send my messenger before thy face: From 
Malachi 3 : 1. Here, and in Matthew 11:10; Luke7 : 27, 
“thy” is substituted for “my,” which occurs in Malachi. 
This is all the more significant, since our Lord applies “thy 
face” to himself in Matthew and Luke, where he is speaking 
of John’s relation to himself. A similar change occurs in 
the second clause: thy way is substituted for “the way before 
me.” The phrase “before thee” is not found in the best 
tuthorities. When Mark wrote, the application of this pas- 
"ge to John the Baptist and Jesus was well known, and 
“cepted by believers. 

: Verse 3.—The voice: Literally, “a voice,” breaking the 
‘ tilence ; probably not without an allusion here to the long 
. ce in prophetic revelation.—Crying in the wilderness: A 
cry, as of a herald, is suggested. While John actually 
Peached in the wilderness, there is probably a reference, 
th here and in the original prophecy, to the desolate 
Prritual condition of Israel.— Make ye ready: A different 
“m from “prepare” (v. 2), hence the change in the Re- 
"eed Version, which also prints these verses so as to show 
the parallelism of Hebrew poetry. This clause is a general 
Sumand, as if by a herald, to make ready fur the approach 
king. The reference is, of course, to the coming Mes- 
mah ; Probab!y the Messigh is meant by the word “ Lord,” 
aaswers to Jehovalh in the Old Testament.— Make his 
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paths straight: This suggests continuous effort ; but otherwise 
is strictly parallel to the previous clause. Straightening the 
paths for the Messiah is preparing his way. 

Verse 4.—John came, who baptized: This is the correct 
rendering. In the Revised Version the verse is joined with 
what precedes. “John did baptize” (Auth. Ver.) is singu- 
larly unfortunate. The evangelist, in his characteristically 
vivacious way, represents the coming of John as the begin- 
ning of the gospel of Jesus Christ, and also as the fulfilment 
of prophecy. The name John means “Jehovah graciously 
gave,” and was announced by the angel Gabriel to Zacharias 
(Luke 1: 13). Its appropriateness is evident. ‘Phe verse 
shows how John appeared as the forerunner of the Messiah ; 
as such he baptized and preached.—ZJn the wildeFMess: Of 
Judea (Matt. 3:1). <A rocky, sparsely inhabited region, 
southeast of Jerusalem.— The baptism of repentance: Baptism 
involving repentance. Baptism was the use of water in a 
religious rite, significant in the Old Testament of moral 
renewal. John’s baptism belonged to the Old Testament 
economy, and was not strictly identical with Christian bap- 
tism. Our Lord received this rite as a Jew. John declared 
the moral impurity of the Jewish people, baptized those who 
confessed their sins (v. 5), as a sign of purification. The 
word “baptize,” is derived from one meaning to dip, but it 
received in New Testament Greek a technical sense.— Unto 
remission of sins: The baptism pointed unto remission through 
the Messiah, of whom the Baptist was the forerunner. 

Verse 5.—All the country of Judea: A strong description of 
the great multitude. At this time John seems to have been 
on the lower Jordan, near Judea.—Ali they of Jerusalem: 
Literally, “ Jerusalemites,” peculiar to Mark. Jerusalem 
was in Judea, but its inhabitants are mentioned specially, 
since it was the capital city.—Confessing their sins: This was 
the public expression of the repentance which John’s bap- 
tiem required. 

Verse 6.—Clothed with camel's hair: His dress was made of 
the coarse cloth woven of the hair shed by camels.—A leathern 
girdle: Of undressed leather. Compare the dress of Elijah 
(2 Kings 1: 8).—Locusts and wild honey: The literal meaning 
is to be accepted, though many other interpretations have 
been suggested. Locusts were eaten by the poorer classes, 
and wild honey was abundant in Palestine. This austerity of 
dress and food accorded with John’s message of repentance, 
and is mentioned by Matthew also (Matt. 3: 4). 

Verse 7.—And he preached: Repeated proclamation is sug- 
gested, as well as the announcement of a herald. John was 
a prophet, spedking for God, and also heralding the coming 
Messiah.— There cometh after me he that is mightier than I: 
This rendering brings out more fully the definite prediction. 
—The latchet of whose shoes: The strap with which Eastern 
sandals were fastened.—1 am not worthy to stoop down and un- 
loose: Mark only mentions “stooping down,” in accordance 
with his habit of noticing gestures. To an Eastern audience 
this would be a confession of the greatest inferiority. It was 
repeated to the Pharisees by John the Baptist, on a later 
occasion (John 1 : 26, 27). 

Verse 8.—I baptized you with water: The Revised Version 
margin has “in,” which the American Revisers would put in 
the text. But in this clause the best manuscripts do not 
have the word “in.” In the next clause there is more 
authority for it, yet not altogether decisive.—Shall baptize 
you: Jesus himself did not baptize with water (John 4: 2), 
but with the Holy Ghost: The reference to the Holy Spirit, 
the Comforter, of whom so much is said in the New Testa- 
ment, is undoubted. On the day of Pentecost, when the 
promise found its first great fulfilment, the Holy Spirit was 
“poured forth” upon the disciples (Acts 2: 33). The con- 
trast in the two clauses is not between external water and in- 
ternal spirit, but between a baptism with water unto repent- 
ance and a baptism with the Holy Spirit given by Christ, re- 
sulting in full and entire salvation. As this latter is called 
baptism by a figure of speech, nothing can be inferred from 
this passage for or against the identity of John’s baptism and 
the Christian rite. Matthew adds (3:11) “and with fire,” 
since he has mentioned the severity of John’s preach- 
ing. For a fuller statement of John’s message, compare the 
parallel passages. 

Verse 9.—In those days: Probabiy about six months after 
John began to preach.—Jesus came : The subject of the gospel 
is thus abruptly introduced, as well known.—From Nazareth 
of Galilee: It is assumed that Nazareth was his home, and 
Mark explains where it was, for the information of his 
readers. Some suppose that John had by this time moved 
further north, to Bethany or Bethabara, which they place 
| near to Galilee. But even if he was spill near Jericho, there 
| was time enough for reports of his preaching to reach Naza- 
| reth. Such reports would naturally attract Jesus to the place 
| where John was, though the two were probably personally 
| unknown to each other.— Was baptized of John in (literally, 
“into”) the Jordan: That Jesus went into the river seems 
clear (comp. v. 10), whatever view be taken of the mode of 
John’s baptism. The most important thought is that he who 
was sinless submitted to a baptism of repentance. This was 
a part of his-obedience as a Jew, fulfilling all righteousness 
(Matt. 3:15). As the Jews were baptized in token of un- 











cleanness, he must take part in what was necessary for them 
to do. With this his private life of quiet subjection and 
legal submission ends. He now enters upon his public life 
as the promised Messiah. The Divine attestation therefore 
comes in connection with his baptism. ' 

Verse 10.—Siraightway : A favorite expression in this Gos- 
pel, though translated variously in the Authorized Version. 
—Coming up out of the water: Probably out of the river itself. 
—He saw: Jesus himself, though John also saw it (John 
1:32). Luke (3: 21) mentions that Jesus was “ praying.” — 
The heavens rent asunder: Or “rending asunder.” This is a 
stronger term than “opened,” which is the correct rendering 
in the parallel passages.—And the Spirit as a dove descending 
upon him: The three accounts, while differing in language, 
all mention this appearance. It is to be regarded as a super- 
natural phenomenon, a temporary embodiment of the Holy 
Spirit, for the purpose of publicly attesting the Messiahship 
of Jesus, and inaugurating his ministry. All attempts to ex- 
plain it otherwise belittle the whole occurrence, and contra- 
dict the full significance of our Lord’s person and work. The 
dove was a fitting symbol of the Holy Spirit. John the 
Baptist declared that the Spirit abode upon Jesus (John 
1 : 32, 33). While the Baptist was told that this would be 
the sign to him, this descent of the Holy Spirit was more 
than this; it was the public anointing of the Messiah him- 
self. That there was some new relation established between 
Jesus and the Holy Spirit, with a view to the redemption of 
men, seems to be taught here, however great a mystery this 
may be. 

Verse 11.—A voice: Whether heard only by John and 
Jesus, or by others present, is not indicated.—Came out of the 
heavens : These words are to be joined together.— Thou art: 
Matthew, “This is,”as a proof to John the Baptist.— fy be- 
loved Son: Literally, “My Son the beloved.” Both ternis 
have a unique application to Jesus; compare the accounts of 
the Transfiguration (Mark 9 : 7).—Jn thee: Matthew has “in 
whom,” which is not well sapported here.—TJ am well pleased: 
The tense in the original is past, pointing to a good pleasure, 
not beginning at that time, but begun in the past, when the 
Sonship began. “Fixed my delight” is a good paraphrase. 
So in the utterance on the Mount of Transfiguration. The 
baptism of Jesus presents to us God the Father, Son, and 
Holy Ghost, each manifested and distinguished. But it im- 
plies the pre-existence of the Godhead thus manifested. If 
Jesus of Nazareth was what the Gospel narrative represents 
him as being, it is but natural that some such visible and 
audible attestation of his Messiahship, his relation to God, 
should be given at this time. 

Western Theological Seminary. 


THE LESSON STORY. 
BY CUNNINGHAM GEIKIE, D.D., LL.D. 


The cry of “ Judea for the Jews,” or, as it was put, “for 
Jehovah,” had roused the best of the Jewish nation to the 
great Maccabean struggle, in B.C. 167, and had, from that 
time, gained a continually growing hold on each generation. 
Nothing helped this more than the taking of Jerusalem by 
Pompey, on the day of the Great Fast, in B.C. 63, when no 
resistance could be offered, from the sanctity of the day; the 
people allowing themselves to be hewn down rather than de- 
fend themselves in its sacred hours. The desecration of the 
holy of holies afters.ards, by the Roman entering its forbid- 
den seclusion, and his making Judea tributary to the heathen 
republic he served, intensified the national sentiment, which 
rose to a fanatical passion from the accession of the Edomite 
Herod to the throne of David, in B.C. 40. Fanned by the 
rabbis of the Pharisaical, or popular, party, the modest aspira- 
tion of the past expanded into a vision of “ The world for Is- 
rael,” under the conquering sword of the Messiah, or Anointed 
of God. All mations would, it was believed, bow down before 
him ; all peoples would serve him. Jerusalem would see the 
riches of the Gentiles flow to it as they now flowed to the city 
on the Tiber, and the Jew would be lord of the whole earth, 

To the mass of the nation, this dream, while nominally as- 
sociated with religion, was purely an intoxication of political 
and mean ambition. If the Law were strictly observed in its 
formal details, all else must follow. The moral or spiritual 
condition of the nation was not considered as an element in 
the issue by either people or leaders, as a body. Some, how- 
ever, had nobler ideas. One of the rabbis declared that re- 
pentance must precede the coming of the Messiah, and John 
the Baptist, to whom a clearer view was granted than to 
others of the near approach of the true Anointed, proclaimed 
the same doctrine on the banks of the Jordan. Worn by his 
meagre fare and his desert exposure, his anchorite life 
and self-denying rigor attesting his sincerity, his preaching 
moved the heart of the nation, far and near, till the popula- 
tion streamed from the most distant parts of Palestine to hear 
the new prophet. For the moment, the conscience of the 
masses was roused. Thousands rushed into the waters of the 
sacred river to wash away, by baptism, following confession of 





their need of it, the soiled life of the past. The air was 
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electric with religious enthusiasm, It wes felt that the Mes- 
siah must needs be near when Israel thus looked up to the 
heavens through penitential tears, — 

Nor had they judged wrongly. John was, indeed, the mes- 
sémger of Jehovah, of whom Malachi had spoken four hun- 
dred years before, and who had been foretold by Isaiah 
(Mal, 3:1; Isa. 40: 3). He was, indeed, “preparing the 
way of the Lord, and making his paths straight;” a figure 
vivid to all Orientals,—the want of roads in our sense, in the 
East, calling forth special preparations before the coming of 
any high personage, in filling up gaps and holes, and remov- 
ing stones and other hindrances to his advance. 

While this excitement reigned on the Jordan, Jesus Christ, 
now about thirty years of age, was living in the quiet ob- 
security of Nazareth ; busy, hitherto, in the humble details of 
village occupations, but, in addition, concentrated in soul, as 
he had been even in boyhood, on his “ Father’s business ;” his 
very meat being, already, “to do the will of him who sent” 
him, and to acomplish his work. At what age he had realized 
that he was the Messiah is nut told us; but now, at Jeast, he 
felt that the time had come when he must finally consecrate 
himself publicly to his awful dignity. 

John had an assurance, before his appearance, that ove 
was coming after him who was mightier than he, for whom 
he was not worthy to perform even the lowest slave-duty of 
stooping to unloose his sandals, and who would baptize, not 
with water, but with the Haqjy Ghost. But now that Jesus 
stood in the crowds before him, John did not know him, at 
least as the Messiah; though he may have been aware, per- 
haps from Christ himself, that the son of Mary-—his cousin— 
had come to him for baptism. 

A divine sign alone revealed to the Baptist the supreme 
rank of his postulant, though we may well believe that his 
whole looks and bearing, as soon as he came forward, pro- 
claimed his immeasurable distance above all around. Unlike 
all others, he had no need to repent, but baptism was accepted 
by him as a detinite consecration of himself to the high office 
of his Messiahship. It gave a boundary to the future, as 
henceforth separate from the anonymity of the past. 

Henceforth the path before him, thus deliberately chosen, 
was the carrying out of a witness for his Father, which, he 
well knew, implied the life-long suffering and opposition 
which evil, when challenged, ever inflicts on good. Love of 
God and man which had no thought of self, but was more 
than willing to endure even the cross, despising its shame, 
for the joy of bringing mankind from darkness to light, and 
from the power of Satan to God, reigned in his heart, And 
that the E:ernal Father approved, was shown in the dove-like 
descent of the Spirit on his incarnate Son, and the words of 
recognition which sounded down from the heavens, 
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THE HERALD AND THE KING. 
BY ALEXANDER McLAREN, D.D. 


The comparison of the beginnings of the four Gospels dia- 
their respective points of view. Matthew traces the 
* genealogy of Jesus to David; his is the Gospel of the King 
of the Jews, Luke begins the Gospel of the Son of man, the 
world's Redeemer, with the human incidents of birth and in- 
fancy. John soars to the heights of divinity, and reveals 
the glories of the Evernal Word, whose becoming flesh is his 
theme. Mark has nothing to say of birth or childhood, but, 
with characteristic energy, plunges at once into the narrative 
of Christ’s work ; for his theme is the Gospel of the Servant 
of God. In this lesson, he regards the ministry of Jahn the 
Baptist as being “ the beginning of the gospel.” He rapidly 
outlines on his canvas the person and work of John, and then, 
in remarkable contrast to that stern, ascetic figure, he shows 
us Jesus submitting to his baptism, but therein designated as 
God's beloved Son. His condensed narrative grasps the heart 
of things, and is equally characterized by vivid presentation 
of visual facts, and by unerring instinct which sees the vital 
center of the incidents, the outward appearance of which it 
so wonderfully reproduces. Such a combination of power of 
laying hold of the outward and inward is rare. 

1, The Prelude.—The differences as to the precise gram- 
matical construction of verses 1-4 are dealt with elsewhere. 
It suffices to note here that Mark begins the Gospel—that is, 
the proclamation of Jesus Christ—with John, and that, in- 
stead of going straight on to tell of his work, he interjects 
the quotation in verses 2 and 3 in order to show that this be- 
ginning, which he is about to tell of, was in accordance with 
prophecy. Note what he thinks that the “ gospel” is,—the 
narrative of the facts of the life and death of Jesus. But 
mark, also, that it is not the bare narrative of naked facts, 
but these plus the truth which gives them their significance. 
He whose work is recorded is “ Jesus,” but more than that is 
“ Jesus the Messiah,” and, if the last words of the verse are 
genuine, as high authorities take them to be, is Jesus the 
Messiah, the Son of God. The mere story that a man named 
Jesus lived, and did so and so, and died, and rose again, is no 
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true reading of verse 2 is “ in Isaiah the prophet,” which has 
been altered to “ the prophets,” from a too sensitive regard 
to the supposed necessity for perfect accuracy. In fact, Mark’s 
quotation is a composite, half of it being from Malachi, and 
the other half from Isaiah. The latter bulked most largely 
in his mind, and was what he mainly intended to point to; 
but the former occurred to him, it appears, as he wrote, and 
is a kind of vestibule through which he comes to the princi- 
pal passage. Malachi, the last of the prophets, stands like a 
watchman on his tower, lifts a mighty voice, “ He comes,”— 
and then there is silence for four centuries, It is Jehovah 
whose coming he predicts, and, before Jehovah, he prophesies 
that a “messenger” shall come, whose task shall be, as was 
needed @ old days, to repair the road for the footsteps of the 
King. In Malachi, the words run, “ He shall prepare the 
way before me,”—Jehovah being the speaker, Mark does 
not hesitate to change them into “ before thy face,” and “ thy 
way.” Could he have tampered thus with prophecy unless 
he had believed that the coming of Jesus was the coming of 
Jehovah, and that, as Jesus said, “All thine are mine”? 
The passage from Isaiah is quoted by both Matthew and Luke 
in the same connection ; but Mark is briefest, and takes only 
the significant words which describe Jolu’s function as being 
to prepare the way by calling on men to prepare it by repent- 
ance. If they fuiled to do so, their failure would not, indeed, 
hinder his coming, for he prepares his own paths from of old; 
but it would hinder their reception of him, and would turn 
his coming from being: joy and life into condemnation and 
death, So it ever does, Christ's real coming into our hearts 
is possible only when these are softened and opened by re- 
pentance, 

2. The Precursor.—The elements of this description of 
John and his work are found almost verbatim in Matthew, 
but their order is slightly different here, and much is omitted 
by Mark which the other two evangelists tell. He puts 
John’s baptizing first, and his preaching second, according to 
his habit of dwelling on acts rather than words. Like Luke, 
he emphasizes the nature of the baptism, calling it “the 
baptism of repentance,” and its issue “remission of sins,” 
That issue is clearly not to be connected with “ repentance” 
alone, still less with “ baptism” alone, but with the complete 
expression, Where baptism was submitted to as the outward 
sign of repentance, the sins were swept away by forgiveness. 
But Mark trusts to his readets’ common sense to understand 
the relative places of the inward condition and of the sign 
thereof, and their respective shares in the resulting remission. 
Verses 5 and 6 are almost identical with Matthew, but are in 
inverted order. Here the immense concourse of nominal 
disciples is mentioned before the graphic picture of John. 
His asceticism largely helped his teaching. A man clothed 
in soft raiment would never have done these crowds to the 
banks of the Jordan. His garb, like Elijah’s, recalled the 
old prophets ; his stern abstinence from sensuous indulgences 
gave weight, in a luxurious age, to his burning words. The 
preacher of the kingdom must be himself obviously un- 
worldly. The breath of suspicion that he is otherwise de- 
stroys his influence. Lips that feed on dainties may cry 
“Repent!” till they are dry, but none will listen. If a 
preacher’s life preaches one doctrine and his sermons another, 
they will fall flat. 

There was much chaff in the harvest that John reaped so 
abundantly, but he left the winnowing for Him who should 
come with his fan in his hand. Curiosity, slight impressions, 
imitativeness, drew many, as in all widespread movements, 
political, intellectual, or religious. Alas! there were but few 
of John’s disciples who were prepared by their discipleship 
to follow Jesus like the two first who did so. For the most 
part, they were jealous of Christ as of their master’s rival, 
or fell back again into the sins they had confessed, and were 
less impressible by Jesus for having been partially moved by 
John. Religious convictions which are not put into action 
pass and leave the heart harder. 

Mark separates the two phases of John’s preaching by 
verses 5 and 6, Repentance was only half his message. The 
coming of Messiah was the other, which made his words the 
beginning of the Gospel. And in his succinct account of that 
half Mark states as briefly as he can its essence,—Christ’s 
coming, his superior “ might,” John’s profound sense of in- 
feriority, his recognition of the limits of bis own work, and 
his prophetic insight into the true greatness of Christ's. 
Very characteristic of the stern preacher is his conception of 
Christ as “mighty.” Probably John did not know that that 

power was to be clothed in gentleness, to be the power of 
love, to be manifested chiefly in the cross. Few things are 
more beautiful than the humility with which this man, who 
bore himself so loftily among kings and people, and never 
feared the face of men, fell down before the coming King, 
and felt himself unworthy to be the meanest of his attendants, 
He has no illusions about the worth of his work, He knows 
that his baptism is but weak, cold, outward, and that even 


the Creator of a new life in humanity, but that he was to 
the Lamb of God taking away the world’s sin. These ty, 
utterances cover the ground. He is the Atoning Sacrificg. 
he is the Lord of the Spirit. By both characters },. is 
“mighty,” more than mighty, even fhearnate might, “th, 
power of God, and the wisdom of God.” All teachers, bene. 
factors, guides, and helpers have to say “The latchet of jj, 
shoes I am not worthy to stoop down and unloose.” 

%. The Baptism of Jesus.—Again we note the extreme cop. 
densation of the-account. Yet how it grasps the essence! 
“Jesus came.” Then his baptism was his deliberate ac, 
The whole of Matthew’s precious narrative of John’s scruples 
and Christ’s majestic answer is omitted by Mark, He wishe 
to leave unweakened the impression on our minds of two 
things, — the baptism and the attestation from heaven, 
Matthew's addition derives its chief value from its cles; 
setting forth of our Lord’s consciousness of sinlessness, even 
in submitting to the baptism of repentance. But it may 
without detriment be omitted, since the voice from heaven 
was God’s witness to the same fact, and was even more augus 
and declaratory of the meaning of his baptism than his ow, 
words are, 

What, then, was the meaning? The same as that of his 
circumcision, and other events in his life; the same as that of 
his life itself,—mdde “in the likeness of the flesh of sin,” and 
“yet withoutsin.” The baptism, which in all others was a con. 
fession of sin, wasin his casea profession of fulfilling righteous. 
ness. Because it was needful for his brethren, he himself like 
wise took part of thesame. And what followed on his baptism) 
We must put off our shoes from off our feet, for here we stan 
ou holy ground. Note the profound truth and beauty of the 
symbol in which the Spirit gently descended on that head 


it as “ fire,” and lo! a dove glides down and rests on Jesus, 
That is the true symbol of the mighty Spirit which was in 
him, gentle and pure. Note that it is the whole Spirit tha 
thus descends, not, as on Pentecost, cloven tongues dividing 
to each recipient of a portion of the heavenly gift. ‘God 
giveth not the Spirit by measure unto him.” What kiodd 
humanity was that which was capable of receiving and rm 
taining the fulness of the divine Spirit? How far aboveu 
all hestands! How certainly he can give us all from hisom 
fulness ! 

Note that this was no mere symbol, but an actual comm 
nication to the man Jesus of the whole abundance of dirix 
gifts needed for his office, It was his solemn anointig fr 
his ministry, We can only speak on that abysmal sulje\s 
Scripture tells us, and we have to be cautious in drawing be- 
ferences, as if it could tell us the whole incommunicabl 
truth. Wedonot quite understand mid-ocean, because wei 
on the shores of a bay ; but, while we reverently avoid spew 
lation, do not let us shut our eyes to revelation. Jesus did 
receive the full gift of the Holy Spirit on that day, andit 
abode with him. ; ; 

The voice from heaven is represented by Mark (and Luke) 
as addressed to Jesus, while Matthew gives it as an altests- 
tion and designation meant for others. Both are true 
That voice proclaimed that he was God’s Son, and that 
his manhood was sinless, and therefore the object of the us- 
clouded beams of Divine complacency. The boy had ssid, 
‘*I must be about my Father’s business.” Eighteen years 
after, God said,“‘Thou art.my Son, in whom I am well 
pleased.” The silent years between had been stainless, and 
that. consciousness of Sonship had grown with his grow!) 
Now it is ratified from heaven, and Jesus, fully anointed and 
with the full consciousness of his nature and mission, comes 
up from the waters which he cleansed by his baptism, 
begin his work. 

Fallowfield, Manchester, England. 





TEACHING POINTS. 


BY BISHOP H. W. WARREN, D.D. 


THE BAPTISM AND APPROVAL OF JESUS. 


I think the main point of this lesson is, that there may be 
special crises in even the highest lives. To nature come 
gushing and floral springtime; to youth, the sudden deliciow” 
ness of love; to maturity, the glory of fatherhood and mother 
hood; to the Christian, great consecration, and uplifts ev 
imto the third heaven; to Christ, baptism and consequet 
divine approval, acceptance of death and consequent to" 
figuration, ‘submission in exceeding sorrowfulness and om 
sequent glorification beyond the power of every tong’ - 
heaven and earth to utter. 

Why should life be humdram ? God has revelations enough 
to astonish avy archangel. If he is not beyond the e* 
and expressible, he isnot God. His heavensare always™ y 
to be rent asunder to let down glory, voice, and dove, 0 ever] 





where it led to remission of sins it lacked the power to create 
new life. But Christ is to baptize in the Holy Ghost, and 
thereby to bring men into contact with a Power which shall 





gowpel without these statements of whu he was. Note, too, 
SS ehe peouliari y of the quotation. 1: seems probable that the 


flood their being and cleanse their nature. John’s Gospel 
tells us that the Baptist not only knew that Christ was to be 


beloved son in whom he is well pleased. And we can pl 
him often, Jesus was the ideal humanity in his relat#® a 
| God, As pastor, we have seen souls go up to the perfect oom 
secration and find the perfect response. Of course the ® 
ble dove was lacking, for they were nut to be credent 


































glistening with the waters of baptism. John had spoken § 
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the world ; and very few of us are humble enough to bear 
soch public approval without peril. 

Any one saint, so approved in heart, can prepare the way 
of the Lord in the desert of a cold church and wilderness of 
yorldliness, till it is evident that God domes over this world. 
John wondered what Christianity would do when he was 

and there was none to say “I saw, felt, and handled the 
Word of Life.” Butthe time never came. There were thou- 
ands who could’ say “{f have seen and felt the Lord, and I 
know.” One such living testimony, with consequent and ap- 
propriate life, is better than all fog of speculation and chill 
of doubt. Every life may have one such experience or many. 

University Park, Oolo. 





ILLUSTRATIVE APPLICATIONS, 
BY H. CLAY TRUMBULL. 


The beginning of the gospel of Jesus Christ (v.1). A begin- 
ning is always a stage of progress. It involves the idea of 
something before it, as well as of something after it. Hence 
any beginning is one of many beginnings. It is never the 
frst beginning. Mark tells of this beginning of the gospel 
yhen Jesus began to preach it. Luke tells of the beginning 
of the same gospel when the angel declared it to the shep- 
herds of Bethlehem, at the birth of Jesus. Matthew tells of 
its beginning even before that, when an angel foretold it to 
Joseph, the husband of Mary. The Old Testament tells of 
its still earlier beginning, when God himself gave a promise 
ditto Adam. John, again, goes ’way back of all this, and 
tells of the beginning of the gospel of Jesus Christ before the 
vorid was. It is not easy to imagine a beginning earlier than 
John’s; te all of us have had its beginning to ourselves this 
side of Mark’s starting-point ; and there isn’t one of us who 
oughtn’t to be the means of its beginning to some soul that 
neds it as much as Adam did. 

As it is written in Isaiah the prophet (v. 2). All that is writ- 
jen by command of God will be fulfilled by consent of God. 
The present was foretold ; the future is foretold. You and I 
py not now read the prophecy for the future with clearness; 
bot its fulfilling will make it plain to all, It is a very com- 
pon thing to find out some great mistake in man’s record of 
history; but no mistake was ever yet found out, nor ever can 
i, in God’s record of prophecy. Countries and men, of 
wich history has testified for centuries, have proved to be 
te myths. Not one jot or one tittle of the inspired fore- 
| ing of events up to the present time has been lacking in 
lute accuracy. Prophecy is surer than history at every 
pint where the twoseem in conflict. Set that down for sure! 

Make ye ready the way of the Lord (v.3.) If you would like to 
lave the Lord’s presence with you, you must make ready for 
lim, He could prepare his own way ; but he leaves it for you 
do. Your preparing for his coming is a sign of your wish 
md purpose as to his coming. If you wanted a guest in 
your house, you would recognize the duty of having your 
“spare room” ready for him, and the doorway unblocked. 
You ought to do as much as this for the Divine Guest, whose 
coming is to be looked for. His coming to you is not depend- 
eat on your preparation for him; but the manner of his com- 
ing to you is. If you do not prepare his way as your Guest, 
you are liable to a call from him as your Judge, while you 
are still unprepared for his coming in any guise. 

There cometh ofter me he that is mightier than I(v.7). It is 
comparatively easy to confess that those who went before us 
knew more than we know, and did better,—for they were 
older than we are; but to agree that our juniors are in ad- 
vance of us, in skill and knowledge and judgment and spirit, 
—that goes against the grain. It is hard for an old minister 
toadmit that a young man not only has a better hearing 
than he has, but deserves it; hard for an old professor to ad- 
mit that the younger one’s theology is probably sounder, and 
his Bible knowledge greater, than his own; hard for a man 
in any profession or branch of business to realize that his 
evident losing ground in comparison with his younger rivals 
is because of his inferiority to them ;—but there is no truth 
truer than that the good times and the good men—the better 
days and the better people—are to be looked for after us in- 
stead of before us. This was true in the days of John the 
Baptist as he looked forward to the beginning of the gospel of 
Jesus; it is true in these days of further progress toward 
readiness for the second coming of Jesus Christ, to establish 
his kingdom permanently. Yet it is a singular fact, in proof 
of the perversity of human nature, that many a man who 
professes to be preparing the way for the coming of Christ is 
“astantly moaning over the former days as the better days, 
tnd is sure that those who are coming after him are not 
Wile so spiritually minded or so soundly orthodox as he is. 

A voice came out of the heavens (v.11). A voice is contino- 
tly coming out of the heavens. It is speaking personally to 
‘ery child of God. It always speaks the right word for the 
Moment to the one to whom it is addressed. It speaks words 
@ warning, or of counsel, or of suggestion ; or it speaks words 
“sympathy, and of comfort, and of inspiration, and of appro- 

- It isa great thing to recognize the voice of God out 
the heavens. Many child of God longs to hear the voice 
















of God, and yet fails to recognize that voice when it speaks 
out of the heavens. The closer one keeps to Jesus, and the 
more one lives in the spirit of Jesus, the readier one will be 
to recognize the voice of the Father in its timeliness and in 
its helpfulness. Meanwhile, to be in the discharge of one’s 
simple duty, as Jesus was when he heard the voice of his 
Father, is the surest way for any child of God to have a voice 
from heaven telling him that his course is well pleasing to 
his Father. 


Philadelphia, 





TEACHING HINTS. 


BY A, F. SOHAUFFLER, D.D. 


For the sake of clearness, we may divide the lesson for the 
day into two parts; namely, 

1. A Great Revival.—This took place under the leadership 
of John the Baptist. This man was a second Elijah, both in 
appearance and manner. He was fearless, for he believed 
the message that he had to deliver, and he cared naught for 
the favor or the scorn of men. Like Elijah, he came at a 
time when true religion was at a low ebb, and godlessness 
prevailed among all classes.“ One singular feature of his 
methods was the fact that he did not go to the centers where 
men congregated, but went out into the uninhabited parts, 
and there he so preached that they actually sought after him 
in great numbers. The scenes at the Jordan must have been 
very striking, for there were vast throngs of people who went 
down thither from Jerusalem, and from all Judea, on foot, a 
long journey, to hear him; and so mightily did he move them, 
that they were baptized in that river. And not only was this 
the case with the huinbler classes, but soldiers and prominent 
people came to him, and asked him to point out to them their 
duty. Not for centuries had the consciences of the people 
been so stirred, and not for many years had Judea seen such 
a religious awakening. Vast outdoor meetings were these, 
without choir or hall, and yet in their results as powerful as 
any of our more modern revivals, with all their various acces- 
sories, 

Of course all this was preparatory to the greater work of 
Him whom John came to herald, and was not final in any true 
sense. The work of John was to arouse religious interest, 
and to prepare men’s minds for the larger truth that Jesus 
came to proclaim. 

2. A Great Revelation.—This came at the baptism of the 
Master. If at this point any of the class asks why it was 
necessary for Jesus to be baptized, the teacher may reply 
that “it behooved him in all things to be made like unto his 
brethren.” Jesus needed no human ordinances at all, and 
yet, since he was made flesh of our flesh and bone of our bone, 
he submitted to all these, so as to be to us a true “ brother.” 

When Jesus came to be baptized of John, it pleased God 
to give to men a new revelation of himself in his threefold 
character of a Triune God. We have in the Word no defi- 
nite statement of the Trinity, but we have many hints show- 
ing usthattruth. Of these, one of the very strongest is found 
in the lesson. In the first place, we have the Son. To his 
Sonship witness is borne by the voice, which says, “‘ Thou art 
my beloved Son, in whom I am well pleased.” This involves 
some one who speaks as Father, So here we have two per- 
sons, the Father in heaven, and the Son of earth, But there 
is here also a third person; namely, the Holy Spirit. This 
person descends, in bodily shape like a dove, and rests upon 
the Son. Mark, it was not “an influence” that so descended, 
but the Holy Spirit himself, of whom we often (wrongly) 
speak as “it,” but of whom Jesus speaks as “He.” Thus at 
the baptism of Christ, we have the Father, the Son, and the 
Holy Spirit manifest. This of itself does not prove the doc- 
trine of the triune nature of God, but taken in connection 
with other Scriptures, it points strongly in that direction. 
And when we add to it the words of the Master concerning 
himself, as having been with the Father from the beginning, 
and the words of John 1: 1 in which the Word is distinctly 
said to be “God,” we have the true deity of the Son 
estabiished, so that it is contrary to the truth to say that he 
was anything less than divine. And when Jesus places the 
Holy Spirit on an equal footing with his Father and himself, 
saying that blasphemy against the Father may be forgiven, 
and blasphemy against the Son may be pardoned, but bias- 
phemy against the Holy Spirit can never be forgiven, we are 
driven to the conclusion that the Spirit is as truly divine as 
are Father and Son. And when Jesus commanded his disci- 
ples to baptize all nations in the name of the Father and of 
the Son and of the Holy Ghost, we feel instinctively that he 
puts the three on a level with one another. This is why we 
believe in the triune nature of the divine being, and give 
glory to the Father and to the Son and to the Holy Ghost, 
in all of our worship. 

Nor is this contrary to reason, though it be above reason. 
Nature teaches us that the higher grades of unity are 
reached through complexity. A stone is a unit, and a 
plant is a unit, and a dog is a unit, and a man is a unit. 
But the unity of the plant, the dog, and the man is vastly 
higher than the unit of the stone. Aadwhy? Simply be- 








cause it is reached by a combination of complex parts that 
the stone has not. The higher we go in nature, the more we 
see that the higher “ units ” are reached by increasing com- 
plexities. And when Revelation says that the highest Unit 
is reached by a complexity of personalities, we say, ‘‘ Reason 
would not have guessed this, but none the less declares it to 
be highly reasonable.” Our God is a “ tri-personality,” and 
yet is truly one God. 
New York City. 





HINTS FOR THE INTERMEDIATE 
TEACHER. 


BY FAITH LATIMER, 


Never omit an opportunity to suggest real Bible study and 
thoughtful comparison of Scripture with Scripture. Children 
love to find, for themselves, lessons and proofs of truth, and 
such a taste, early developed, is a safeguard against many 
apocryphal statements so often accepted without examination. 

If your claés are advanced enough for questions or facts of 
authorship, find if they have noticed that our previous lessons 
on the childhood of Jesus are all from the Gospels of Matthew 
and Luke, who give the only New Testament accounts of the 
birth and infancy of Jesus. Tell them to examine the first 
verse of our lesson, and see that Mark, who wrote for the Gen- 
tiles, begins with the life of Jesus when he was thirty years 
old, and has no word of his earlier years. Let them find that 
Matthew, who wrote for Jews, begins his Gospel with the 
record of Jesus’ family, showing that Jesus came in a direct 
line from King David, and, still further back, from Abrabam, 
What was the promise to Abraham about a blessing for all 
the families of the earth? Luke, who wrote for the Romans, 
begins with the birth of John the Baptist, the messenger, 
promised to come before Christ, and afterward gives all the 
story of the birth of Christ himself. What does Mark call 
Jesus in the first verse? Jesus was the angel-given name 
spoken to Joseph and Mary,—" Jesus: for he shall save his 
people from their sins;” Christ, the anointed, chosen one; 
the promised Messiah ; the Son of God ; the one who was ia 
the beginning with God, who is God, and who came in the 
form of flesh to live and die a perfect example and teacher. 
John, who wrote for Christians many years after the others, 
said nothing of Jesus’ birth in Bethlehem, or of his childhood, 
unless it is the reference to his form of flesh (John 1: 14), 
but wrote of his divine nature, and his wonderful works and 
words. 

My Messenger.—It had been written many years before in 
Isaiah, and also in Malachi, that a messenger should come to 
prepare the way for the coming of Christ. When a king was to 
travel through a country, or to visit one of his cities, messen- 
sengers were sent before to cry, “Prepare the way.” The 
roads were to be made smooth and straight, rough stones rolled 
away, and the paths made broad and plain. Isaiah wrote of 
one who should come to be a herald for the coming of Jesus, 
to prepare the way of the Lord. A King was coming among 
the people, greater than any king who ever reigned in Jeru- 
salem; and for him the messenger cried alond that all who 
had sinful hearts, or had led wicked lives, should put away, 
like stumbling-stones, whatever would hinder the coming of 
this King who was to reign, and ail flesh should see the glory 
of the Lord. . 

John the Baptist.—He is called the “ voice of one crying in 
the wilderness.” He went about, not in real sandy, barren, 
deserts, where no one could live, but in parts of the country 
not thickly settled, and not very much of it cultivated, the 
country not far from the river Jordan. Here John preached, 
and crowds of people came to hear from Jerusalem,—priests, 
lawyers, scribes, and soldiers, from all the land of Judea, 
rich and poor, all who could, came to listen to- bis words. 
He was a strangely earnest-looking man, dressed for wilder- 
ness life, » robe made of camel’s hair, a coarse kind of sack- 
cloth fi: for storm or sunshine, the sort of wrapping worn 
when people were so grieved for sorrow or for shame, that 
they did not care what garment they had on. His girdle 
which bound his robe, lest it hinder his steps, and which 
strengthened him for long journeying, was only a strong strip 
of leather ; his food was what he could easily get from day to 
day. Like the birds of the air, or the beasts that hid in 
caves or roamed at night, Juhn the Baptist found his daily 
food as he might; his meat was dried locusts and the wild 
honey the bees stored in hollow trees or clefts of rock. 

His Message.—“ Repent ye: for the kingdom of heaven is at 
hand.” To repent meant then just the same as repentance 
now,—to turn away from sin, and turn to God. The people 
who heard John asked, “ What shall we do?” He an- 
swered, “Bring forth fruits meet for repentance.” They 
were to be sorry for hearts and lives of sin, to turn away re- 
solved, with God's help and forgiveness, to sin no more. They 
were to confess that they were sinners, asking God to forgive; 
and then as an outward sign of inward cleansing from sin, 
they were to be baptized with water. So they obeyed the 
voice which said, “ Repent, and be baptized.” . 

Who was John #—Many came to John who wondered if he 
were the Christ, but he only claimed to be « voice crying ia 
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the wilderness, and said: “I indeed baptize you with water 
unto repentance: but he that cometh after me is mightier 
than I, whose shoes I am not worthy to bear.” John was 
more honored than any prophet, for Jesus said of him, “ There 
ig not a greater prophet than John the Baptist.” Yet he 
was so lowly in heart he did not feel worthy to do the work 
which a servant would do for guests,—put on or off the sandels 
from their feet. 7 

Jesus Came to John.—One day as John was preaching and 
baptizing, Jesus came to him to be baptized. John said: “I 
have need to be baptized of thee, and comest thou to me?” 
Jesus said: “Suffer it now: for thus it becometh us to fulfil 
all righteousness.” Jesus obeyed all the law; he was an ex- 
ample in all things; and so Jesus, who had no sin to confess, 
no cause to repent, was baptized by John. As he was pray- 
ing, Luke says, ‘‘The heaven was opened” above him. We 
do not know for what he prayed, but an answer came ; for 
from the parted heaven the Holy Spirit descended like a 
pure, peaceful dove, resting upon him, The Son, the Holy 
Spirit, the Father, all were there; for a voice came out of 
heaven: “Thou art my beloved Son, in whom I am well 
pleased.” There was ‘love, approval, strength, promise from 
the Father—God. A Son beloved, whose thoughts, words, 
actions, pleased his Father in heaven, and the Holy Spirit 
resting on him gave proof and promise of constant strength 
and help in the life before him, $ 

Louisville, Ky. 


HINTS FOR THE PRIMARY TEACHER. 


BY JULIA FE, PECK, 





Last Sunday we learned some words that a prophet spoke, : 


prophet’s words, beginning : “ For unto us a child is born.” 

What isa prophet? (Here draw on the blackboard an 
outline map of Galilee, Samaria, and Judea.) 

While Jesus was a child, living here in Nazareth (indicate 
Nazareth on the map), a new prophet was growing up in 
a place farther south called Hebpon. 

Here is the place for Hebrogi on our map, and I will choose 
someone who has been very quiet to come here and mark 


It was not a happy time here in Palestine (indicating the 
whole map); for the priests in the temple were foolish and 
wicked, and many people were pretending to be good while 
they weré really very bad. 

In this time of trouble, people remembered what the 
prophets had said about Christ’s coming; for they had 
learned the prophets’ words, just as we do, and sometimes 
would repeat them to each other, and try to take courage and 
wait patiently. 

This new prophet—John—who grew up here in Hebron, 
could not wait quietly at home for Christ tocome. He was 
80 very anxious, he wanted to go away to a place where he 
could watch and pray day and night without being disturbed. 

He went to a place called a wilderness, What is a wilder- 
ness? Here isa picture of a wilderness, What can you see? 

There is little to be seen but rocks and sand; for nobody 
lived here. There is not a house in sight. 

What could John findtoeat here? He did not care much 
about foods he could find some water left in the hollows of 
the rocks, and some honey the wild bees had made, and some 
locusts, 

While John was looking for his food, he would sometimes 
see a fox or a poisonous snake. 

Was he afraid to stay here all alone? Who was with him 
always? What had he come here for? 

John could think and pray all the time without being dis- 
turbed, and God taught him many things about Christ in 
the silence of the long days and nights. 

I cannot tell you how John knew when it was time to go 
home and tell people that Christ was coming, but we do 
know that God taught him so many things that, when the 
time came, he hurried away, wearing his strange dress of 
camel's hair, and carrying his staff. 

The message John brought the people, God sends to us. 
We find it in this Book. 

He told the people they must feel sorry for their sins, or 
they would not be ready when Christ came. John also told 
them that Christ was coming soon. 

What would the people do when they heard this message? 

Why, of course they would hurry away to the Jordan 
River (showing map), where John was preaching, and crowd 
around him to hear every word he said. 

There are several ways of receiving a message. One way 
is to say, “ Wait, I am not ready yet.” Another way is to 
take no notice of the message at all. 

But these people flocked by hundreds and by thousands, to 
tell John that they were sorry for their sins, and wanted to 
get ready. 

What should they do to get ready? What should we do? 
Watth and pray and— what else? 
And now comes the best part of the story. While the 


among them. J will tell you exactly what the Bible says 
about it. (Quote verses 7, 8, 9, 10, and 11.) 

We will learn the words spoken by the voice from heaven : 
“Thou art my beloved Son, in whom I am well pleased.” 
Northampton, Mass. 





ORIENTAL LESSON-LIGHTS. 
BY H. B, TRISTRAM, D.D., LL. D., F.R.S. 


“Joun was CLOTHED witH CAMEL’s Harr.”—John the 
Baptist commenced his ministry in the same region which 
had been the resort of his great predecessor, Elijah. Themen 
of Gilead had ever been a wild, we may even say a semi-bar- 
barous, race, of whom Jephthah was a typical specimen,—rough 
in their manners and in their dress, John, though not a 
Gileadite, yet living like them in the desert,—that is, in the 
arid region outside the limits of cultivation, and only pas- 
tured over by roaming shepherds,—had adopted their dress, 
such as is worn by the poorer Arabs of the same country to 
the present day,—a rough camels’-hair cloak, and a broad 
sheepskin girdle. So Elijah is described as a hairy man, 
with a leathern girdle about his loins. This coarse apparel 
was (a testimony of the repute in which Elijah ‘was held) 
assumed as a mask by pretenders to the prophetic office. 
“Neither shall they wéar a garment of hair to deceive” 
(Zech. 13:4). It was a mark of austerity and self-discipline 
to wear this yough garment, instead of the softer material of 
wool, Théugh harsh to the skin, camels’ hair is said to have 
the advantage of turning rain better than any other material. 

“He pip Eat Locusts AnD WiLp Honey.”—The Bap- 
tist’s food was of the plainest, consisting, we may fairly assume, 
of the staple of flat cakes of barley meal, such as are eaten 
by all the Arabs of the desert, varied only by locusts and 
wild honey, both of which can easily be pro- 
cured in the wilderness, There is no allusion 
here to the locust bean, or “husks,” as some 
have imagined, for to this day the locust is 
eaten by the Bed’ween,—not necessarily the 
migratory, destructive Jocust, the visitations 
of which are, happily, only occasional, but 
the many species of sedentary or solitary 
large grasshoppers and locusts, which are 
found everywhere at most seasons of the year. 
The natives pick off the wings and legs, and 
fry them, when, as I can testify, they are hot 
unpalatable. Wild honey iv also procured in 
great abundance throughout the hilly parts 
of the wilderness, The bees find abundant 
natural hives in the fissures of the cliffs, 
whilst the amazing abundance of the flowers 
which carpet the ground, after the showers 
of spring, provide abundant material for their 
stores of sweetness. Though the hive bee is 
universally domesticated, if we may use the 
term, throughout Palestine, and especially in the north, yet 
far the largest supply of honey in the markets of Jerusalem 
and Hebron is brought in by the tribes of the wilderness, who 
find bee-hunting a lucrative occupation, the honey-bee being 





sticks, for sale. 





Migratory locust, Pachytylus migratorius (green, mottled 
with dark brown), 


of the same species as that which is reclaimed in hives. The 


I believe, is practiced by the natives of South Africa. The 
insect is caught while busy among the flowers, and a morsel 
of light feathery down is gummed to its abdomen, and it is 
then pursued to its home. These wild bees, in other parts of 
the country, often resort to hollow trees (1 Sam. 14 : 25). 

“ Baptizep oF JoHN IN JorDAN.”—The precise spot 
whereon John exercised his ministry of baptism claims 
special note. It was at Bethabara, on the east side of Jor- 
dan. The name dves not occur in the Old Testament. It 
means “the house of the ford,” and is identical with Beth 


to be represented in the Old Testament by Beth-nimrah, or 
Nimrah (Josh. 13 : 27; Num. 32:5); that is, “ the house of 
the leopard.” The place is on the east side of Jordan, a 
short distance from the river, on a little perennial stream, the 
Minrin, in its higher course called the Shaib, down which 
valley tradition asserts that Joshua and the Israelites de- 


method of discovering the combs is the same as that which, | 


Nimrah at the north end of the plain of Shittim. It appears | 


leopard,” which still haunts the neighborhood. It js very 
interesting to note that a place which, at the conquest, wa 
called the leopard’s home, should, as population incr 

and man supplanted the wild beasts, have been changed t, 


the house of the ford, while now that man has shrunk, ang 


original name; but though it is probable that this was the 
locality of the passage of Jordan under Joshua, there is an 
even yet more memorable association in Holy Writ. It is on 
the highway from Jerichoto Gilead, Here Elijah and Elish 
recrossed the river where their ancestors had crossed before, 
and, on the narrow strip of plain between Jordan and Nip. 
rim, concealed from the view of Jericho, Elijah left this ear, 
from the very spot where his antetype commenced his mip. 
istry; and our blessed Redeemer received the seal of his mip. 
istry on the spot where Elisha received the mantle of Elijah, 
The College, Durham, England. 


BY THE REV. WILLIAM EWING. 


“I Senp My Messencer Brrore Tuy Facr.”—The 
traveler in Cairo must often have been struck, on hiring a 
carriage, to see a boy mounting beside the driver, and whe 
the drive was over, may have been surprised by the inevitable 


truth is, however, that he is a kind of unofficial Sais, or 
“forerunner,” and, if need were, his business would be to get 
down and run before the carriage, clearing a way for its pas 
sage through the crowd. The official Sais may also be seen 
occasionally, passing with a rush of brilliant color, his long 
rod balanced upright against his shoulder, “preparing the 
way ” for the magnate who comes rolling leisurely tlong in 
his carriage. These men can run at high speed for a long 
time without apparent exhaustion, but they grow premature'y 
old, and I believe few of them reach the age of forty. 

“CLOTHED ‘witH CaMEL’s Harr.”—The common outer 
garment of the desert folk is usually made of goat’s hair, 
Hard and uncomfortable as this cloth is, I have seen men of 
the Bed’wy wearing this single garment, drawn in round the 
waist by the strip of half-tanned “skin,” without which no 
Arab toilet would be complete. ‘ Camel’s hair” is rendered 
in the Arabic by wabr ; that is, the finer wool of the camel, 
Of this material many articles of dress are made, and very 
comfortable they are as compared with those of goat’s hair, 
The fishermen on the Sea of Galilee—all who can afford it— 
have an undercoat of this stuff, over which the ordinary ‘aba 
is loosely thrown by day, and tightly gathered by nigh. 

“ LATCHET OF WHOSE SHors I am not WortHY 1... 
Un oose.”—The grateful office of unloosing the shoes aliera 
hot tramp or ride in the sun is, where necessary, always per- 
formed by a menial. Owing to the kind of shoes now mostly 
worn by Orientals, easily slipping on and off, this is not often 
required, Many a time I have felt thankful, after a long 
ride, landing at evening to claim hospitality from Arab or 
peasant, when the lad would come smilingly forward to re- 
lieve the wearied limbs of their encumbrances, 

“Lixe A Dove.”—The spirits of men departed are still 
believed to haunt the scenes of their earthly life, sometimes 
in the form of birds, A white bird is considered a fitting 
vehicle for the spirit of a good man. A house which had 
long been the property of a pious Jewish family in Tiberias, 
was hired to the mission for the purposes of a school. One 
room in the house had been used as a synagogue, where some 
generations of godly Israelites had prayed. The old rabbi, 
father of the man who let the house, had been dead for 
years, but common report had it that he was sadly disturbed 
by this evidence of his son’s impiety and lust for gain. fle 
came, it was said, in the form of a white bird, and sat for 
hours, at evening, on the walls, with drooping head and every 
sign of grief. Finally his son went abroad, to collect alms 
for the holy Jews of Tiberias, and the bird returned no more. 

Edgbaston, Birmingham, England. 





QUESTION HINTS. 
BY AMOS R. WELLS. 


FOR THE TEACHER. 

For review the superintendent's questions on the previous 
lesson may be used. 

1. Tue Prornecy (vs. 1-3).—What does the word 
“ gospel” signify, literally? What is the “ good news,” the 
“gospel” ? Which of thenames of our Lord given in verse ! 
was his personal, haman name? What does it signify? 
(Matt. 1:21.) What does the word “‘ Christ” mean? (Luke 
4: 18; Acts 4: 27.) What Hebrew word has the same 
meaning? (John 1:41.) What proofs can you give thet 
the man Jesus was the Son of God? What prophet wrote 
verse 2? (Mal. 3: 1) verse 3? (Isa. 40: 3.) How ¥% 
the way prepared before an ancient king? (Luke 3: 446.) 
What were some of the obstacles in the course of Chri’ 





scended. There are about the ruins shallow pools, connected 





were listening to John's words, Christ really came 


with the stream. The place is now known as Beet Nim’r, 
with the same signification as the Hebrew, the “ house of the 


gospel? In what ways can Christians now prepare for his 
| coming to individual hearts? to the world at large? 
2. Tux Paracwer (vs. 4-6).—What was the earthly rele 











the beasts of the field increased, have again resumed jj, 


request for a gratuity, which the lad had apparently done _ 
nothing to earn, having simply enjoyed a free ride. The — 
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tionship of John the Baptist to Jesus? (Luke 1: 36.) What 
“ wilderness” was the scene of his preaching? Judging from 
the fuller report of John’s preaching given in Luke 3 : 7-18, 
what would you name as his characteristics as a preacher? 
What were the sources of his power? What is the remission 
of sins more than the remission of punishment? Why is 
repentance necessary before God can free us from our sins? 
How did John draw such crowds to his preaching?. What 
sort of cloth was woven of camel’s hair? (Gen, 37 : 34.) 
What use is still made in the East of locusts? Why did 
John eat and dress in this way? How far is he to be imi- 
tated in this? (Lake 12: 15; Matt,11: 19.) Why is a 
confession of sins necessary before we can be freed from 
those sins? How public should it be? Why is outward 
testifying necessary for admission to Christ’s church? Why 
js baptism an sppropriate symbol to accompany this? (2 Cor. 
5:17. 

3. Bi PREACHING (vs. 7, 8).— What is the “ latchet” of 
axandal? How does any one gain in power by an acknowl- 
edgement of Christ’s supremacy? What more did John say 
about Christ’s baptizing? (Matt.3:11,12.) What is the 
baptism of the Holy Spirit? (John 16: 7-15.) Why should 
we all seek it? (1 Cor, 12: 31; Luke 11 : 13.) 

4, THe Baptism (vs. 9-11).—How old was Jesus at this 
time? Why was this an appropriate age for him to begin 
his ministry? Why did Jesus offer himself for baptism? 
(Matt. 3 : 15.) In what manner did he receive the Holy 
Spirit? (Luke 3: 21,22.) What may we learn regarding the 
character of the Holy Spirit from the form he here assumes? 
On what two occasions besides this, during Christ’s life, was 
a yoice heard from heaven? (Mark'9: 7; John 12: 28.) 
Whose form of words was used in this heavenly attestation ? 
(Psa, 2: 7.) 

FOR THE SUPERINTENDENT. 

1. Who was John the Baptist? 2. What did he wear? 
3, What did he eat? 4, Where did he preach? 5. What 
didhe preach? 6, With what results? 7, Of whom did he 
prophesy? 8. When Jesus was baptized by John, what hap- 
pened? 9. What words were heard? 10, What two things 
does Christ ask all to do? One is in the heart, “‘ believe ;” 
the other is outside,—what is it? 


Boston, Mass. 


QUESTIONS TO BE ANSWERED IN WRITING.! 

1, Where in the prophets is reference made to preparing 
the vay of the Lord? 2, What was the substance of John’s 
preching? 3, What persons did John’s preaching influence, 
directly? 4, What wonderful events accompanied the bap- 
tim of Jesus? 5. What is the duty which this lesson most 
strongly impresses on you ? 





BLACKBOARD HINTS. 


PREPARING THE WAY. 





| ISAIAH’S ROPHECY. 
JOHN'S REACHING. 
THE PEOPLE’S ENITENCE 





| What can I do to prepare the way of the Lord? 








WITNESSES FOR JESUS. ° 





ANCIENT PROPHETS. 
THE LIVING PREACHER. 

CONVERTED SINNERS. 

VOICE OF GOD TO US. 





HE THAT HATH EARS TO HEAR, LET HIM HEAR, 





HINTS FOR LESSON-HYMNS. 


“Tn all my Lord’s appointed ways.” 

“ Learning of Jesus the lessons of truth.” 
“Where he leads I’ll follow.” 

“ Holy Spirit, faithful guide,” 

“ Anywhere with Jesus.” 

“ Have our hearts grown cold?” 

“ Down in the valley with my Saviour.” 
“ Why do you wait, dear brother?” 





LESSON SUMMARY. 


oe are better things in store for God’s loved ones than 


Who love him to make ready for the reception of the good 
"NOTE. —These questions are given also in The Scholar's Magazine. 


Weak en? & full page opposite the lesson to which they refer, and 
for oe is allowed on that page for the written answers, Send 
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things he isto send them. These are the teachings of this 
lesson, a lesson’for all times and all peoples. 
There are heralds of God’s goodness continually sounding 
out the call to us to prepare the way of the Lord in our 
hearts, in our homes, in our land, and in cur day, We can 
never say when a blessing comes to us for which we are un- 
‘ready, that we had no warning of it, and therefore we could 
not make ready. We were told to be ready, even though we 
failed to heed the word of announcement. 
Every parent ought to be calling on the children of his 
charge to make ready for the coming of fresh and better gifts 
from Gud; so ought every teacher and every paster. And 
children themselves ought to pass the word along, from one 
to another. 

The duty of large hope is a duty incumbent on all. It is 
a sin and a shame for any child of God to say that the former 
days were better than these; or to fail- of expecting better 
times, and better men and women and children, in the future 
than the world has ever known. 

Our Father God is watching over this world of his, and he 
is glad of every sign that his Son is welcomed here, and that 
we have made ready for the new coming of that Son. 


ADDED POINTS. 


Every new day comes as a new beginning. Each day brings 
something that was never here before. : 

The present has been looked for and longed for from far 
back, It brings what was in preparation ages ago. 

Repentance is a duty to every one who has anything to be 
repented of; and that includes all of us. 

A man can do a great work for God without dressing in 
the latest fashion. 

One who has a message from God thinks more of what 
comes out of his mouth than of what goes into it. His words 
are more important than his food. 

There is comfort in the thought that those who come after 
us may do better than we do. It would be a sorry world if 
no one could get beyond our standard. 

God can do more for his children than the best of men 
can do. 

Our hope of life is in being sharers with Jesus in the bless- 
ing which God gives with and through him, 


BOOKS AND WRITERS, 











ANGLICAN DISCOURSES* 


Of the seven volumes under consideration, six are 
from the pen of dignitaries in the Church of England. 
For convenience, one is added from a Scotch author. 

While the variety of opinion now prevalent in the 
Established Church finds expression in these books, as 
sermons they have a certain unity. The historical and 
exegetical method of treatment is dominant; the dog- 
matic attitude is Jess prominent. Furthermore, an in- 
tense desire to bring Christianity to bear upon present 
human needs and present questious is manifest iu all of 
them. Both these facts are encouraging signs. 

The place of honor falls to Bishop Westcott, not be- 
cause he is the only prelate on the list, but because his 
volume represents what is rare, ifnotunique, One ofthe 
editors of the best known egitical Greek Testament, the 
author of commentaries second only among Euglish 
works to those of his predecessor, Bishop Lightfoot, this 
critic and commentator has become a bishop in fact as 
well as name. Turning from his quiet, scholastic life, 
he has brought all the wisdom and patience learned in 
such a life to a practical use in his diocesan work. It is 
wonderful how practical his utterances are. One could 
wish, after reading his discourses, that more men who 
have thought as deeply as he in quiet seclusion could 
enrich the world with real wisdom regarding the ques- 
tions of the hour. His volume shows that the trained 
man is most competent to speak, even if his training has 
been aside from practical affairs. Of course, the earnest 
desire to use such gifts for the blessing of men is neces- 





* The Incarnation and Common Life. By Brooke Foss Westcott, 
D.D., D.C.L., Bishop of Durham. §8vo, pp. xii, 428. New York: 
Macmillan & Co. $2.50. 

Sermons on Subjects Connected with the Old Testament. By 8. R. 
Driver, D.D. jus Professor of Hebrew, eic. 12mo, pp. xx, 282. 
New York : Charles Scribner's Sons. $1.75. 

God’s City and the Coming of the Kingdom. By the Rey. Henry 
Scott Holland, M.A., Canon of St. Paul's Cathedral. vo, pp. xx, 
342. New York+ Longmans, Green, & Co. $2. 

College and University Sermons. By the Hon. and Rev. Arthur 
yg ee. M.A. 8vo, pp. vili, 327. New York: Macmillan 

Xo. $1.75. 


© best they have known hitherto. And God wants those |** Co 


Villa 
M.A., D.C.L., Sometime Dean of St. Paul's. 8vo, pp. xiv, 356. New 
York : Macmillan & Co. $1.75. 

Addresses Spoken to Working Men from Pulpit and Platform. By 
8. Reynolds Hole, Dean of Rochester. i2mo, pp. 327. New York : 
Thomas Whittaker. $1.50. 





*pecimen copy to John D. Wattles & Co., 1081 Walnut Street, 
Puiladeipuia, Pa. 


; 


The Mystery of Grace, and Other Sermons. By Hugh Macmillan, 
.D., LL.D., F.R.S.E. izmo, pp. villi, 324. New York: A. D. F. 
Randuiph & Co, $1.75. 


Sermons, Preached at Whately. By the late R. W. Church, | 


sary; and this Bishop Westcott abundantly manifests, 
The Incarnation and Common Life is the title he has 
chosen for a collection that deals with such topics as 
these: “ Fellowship in Intercession,” “Social Obliga- 
tions of the National Church,” “Socialism,” ‘ Educa- 
tional Value of Co-operation,” etc. In an Appendix, 
there are pastoral letters which enter into details of 
parochial duty among the poor, The thorough method 
evinced here isa marvel. The discourses are charming 
in style, scriptural in matter, devout and philanthropic 
in tone, as might be expected. Those who seek a knowl- 
edge of what the Church of England is doing, or who 
would be stimulated to careful thinking on the applica- 
tion of Christianity to common life, will find this book a 
valuable help. 

Canon Driver is as well known to Old Testament stu- 
dents as Bishop Westcott is to lovers of the Greek Tes- 
tament. He represents the “liberal” wing of the Angli- 
can school of Higher Critics. His volume is a discussion’ 
of the views held by that school, not from a scientific 
point of view, but with reference to their moral and de- 
votional value. Most of them are university sermons, 
for audiences well trained and well informed. They 
therefore lack the practical fervor of more popular dis- 
courses. The theory of the Old Testament maintained 


throughout is that so well known from recent con- ° 


troversies, and usually mis-called “ Higher Criticism,” 
when it is but one form of a historical discussion that 
has many phases. Canon Driver allows a large space to 
the human element.in the Old Testament, This may be 
wisely dove, but ajso unwisely. The problem for him, 
as a reverent believer, is how to reconcile the admixture 
of such a human element, inthis view often erroneous as 
well as incomplete, with any sufficient divine authority 
of the written revelation. His sermons virtually seek to 
make the reconciliation. Certainly he does invest the 
Old Testament record with power, with moral dignity. 
The history becomes more real in his hands, but the 
doubt arises whether his presentation is that of the real 
history. If one could be sure that such spiritual dis- 
courses would always be uttered by those who hold his 
views, there would be ground for greater hope respecting 
the tendency he represents. It has yet to be proven 
that such a tendency will develop strong spirituality. 
Canon Driver and others in the Church of England de- 
rive their moral power largely from the past of that 
church, When a generation grows up entirely divorced 
from the Anglican traditions, trained in this form of 
criticism, it is doubtful whether that power will remain, 
However, all who would thoroughly discuss these critical 
questions should know what this representative of the 
new theory has to say of its moral worth. 

Canon Holland, of St. Paul’s Cathedral, represents a 
different tendency,—more churchly and also more prac- 
tical. His discourses on the City of God, the Coming of 
the Kingdom, and the Story of the Kingdom’s Coming, 
set forth the visible church as the necessary form of the 
establishment of the kingdom of God. Admitting error, 
incomplete apprehension of the truth, disharmonies, 
and even worse, he yet finds in the visible society the 
hope for humanity and the method of fulfilling God’s 
great promises. His positions indicate a wider outlook, 
a larger charity, and a more extensive boundary to the 
visible church, than were formerly common in the so- 
called “ High Anglican” wing of the Church of Eng- 
land. Thoughtful, reverent, hopeful in tone, polished 
and earnest in style and manner, the sermons deserve 
attention as presenting another phase of English thought 
and effort. 

The position of the Hon. and Rev. A. T. Lyttelton is 
very much that of Canon Holland. His College and 
University Sermons are, however, not upon a single 
theme, but treat of a variety of topics. More practical, 
they are not less churchly than those in the volume last 
noticed. Personal religion is more prominently pressed. 
There is, as often in English discourses, a warning 
against theological definition beyond what the church 
has authorized, a reversion in fact to the Nicene the- 
ology as setting the limit to positive declarations. Wor- 
ship, especially by means of the formulated liturgy, is 
recognized as more potent than logical doctrinal deliver- 
ances. The preacher admits that the human element in 
the Bible may allow errors of fact in the historical re- 
cord, but his attitude towards the Scriptures is devout 
and humble. 

The volume of the late Dean Church is still more 
practical. His discourses are Village Sermons, part 
of his pastoral duty. This second series present a man 
| of learning, with scholarly training and full mind, en- 


forcing with brilliant utterance and fervid rhetoric, the 





claims of Christian trath upon the people of his purish, 
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plain people many of them. The great topics have their 
place, the historic facts of salvation, especially as they 
are commemorated in the Christian year. The Scrip- 
tures are explaindd, not simply for Biblical instruction, 
but to press home the practical truth. Indeed, in some 
cases, a little more care in expressing the exact sense of 
the passages cited, would have improved the discourse 
without diminishing the force of the practical lesson. 
The themes selected are so various that even a list can- 
not be given; the thread that binds them is probably 
the succession of thought suggested by the festivals and 
lessons recognized in the Book of Common Prayer. It 
is to be regretted that such a preacher has passed 
away. 3 

Most practical, most breezy, most Engiieh in the wide 
sense, is the volume of Addresses, by Dean Hole, 
“spoken to working men from pulpit and platform.” 
Direct, frank, familiar, racy at times, these talks have a 
fascination of their own. They could not be spoken in 
America, for they aim at Englishmen. Yet every one 

‘who has spiritual interest in his fellows can find him- 
self in sympathy with much that is said. They are not 
all sermons. Some of the platform utterances might be 
classed as secular, though the speaker has never forgot- 
ten that he is a clergyman of the Church of England. 
In an address on “ The friends of the working man,” he 
says: “ Yes, my brothers, I speak that which I knew, 
and testify that which I have seen, during such a long 
and large acquaintance with church life as is given to 
few, when I tell you that the most anxious ambition of 
those who are doing the hardest and best work for their 
Master, is to bring back to the fold those sheep which, 
in the dark and cloudy d&y of selfish indolence, were 
neglected and scattered abroad.” Al|l of these volumes 
go to prove the truth of this assertion. It is the most 
hopeful sign in England to-day.. The discourse on “The 
Church and Dissent” also strikes a hopeful note. It 
would be pleasant to make further citations, but enough 
has been done to show that Dean Hole is a noble speci- 
men of those English church dignitaries ‘ who are doing 
the hardest and best work for their Master.” The vol- 
ume will show one of the most important phases of this 
work, 

Dr. Hugh Macmillan has published much, and is 
recognized as a graceful writer and an eloquent preacher. 
Asa Scotch divine, he is allowed to preach longer ser- 
mons than his English brethren. Hence his discourses 
are more fully developed. The volume recently pub- 
lished takes its title from the first sermon, “‘ The Mystery 
of Grace.” Nineteen others follow, touching on topics 
quite varied, but always spiritual, and designed for edi- 
fication. Less logical than many preachers of his race, 
he preserves the true Scotch fervor. Ornate at times, he 
is never tawdry in his rhetoric. There is not manifested 
the same intense longing to reach after the masses that 
was noticed in most of the other volumes, But in Scot 
land the masses are already in closer touch with the 
churches than in England. Hence the upbuilding of 
‘Christians is more directly the aim of these discourses. 
They are addressed as expecting instruction, as ready to 
go into deeper mysteries, as longing to be fed from the 
Scriptures. 

Thus briefly these volumes have been noticed. One 
who has for years been familiar with homiletical litera- 
ture cannot but feel that they indicate progress in the 
right direction. If the pulpit is losing its power, either 
in this country or in Great Britain, the published dis- 
courses give no evidence of the fact. Certainly such an 
alleged loss of power is not due to the quality of the ser- 
mons which are printed. They show greater study of 
the Scriptures, greater directness, greater desire to press 
the truth on all men. It is to be hoped that the fruits 
of such preaching will be correspondingly greater. 


Benjamin Grifiith: Biographical Sketches Contributed by 
Friends, Edited by Charles H. Banes, A.M. (i12mo, pp. 
296. Philadelphia: American Baptist Publication Society. 
75 cents.) 


Up to this date no successful biography has been 
writen by the co-operative method; and it is not pos- 
sible to announce the triumph of that method in the 
present case. Dr. Griffith was a good Christian, a hard 
worker, a zealous Baptist, and a successful manager of de- 
nominational enterprises. But one gets no adequate idea 
of the man’s personality from a kaleidoscopic view like 
this. The division of responsibility between eighteen 
writers is not happy, about the best work being in the 
two papers by Colonel Banes, and the penultimate one 
by Dr. Rees. The chapter on the Publication Society 
is illustrated by fine views of the exterior and interior 


LITERARY NOTES AND NEWS. 


The Atlantic Monthly for July publishes the first 
number of a series of Letters of Sidney Lanier, collected 
by William R, Thayer, who writes an interesting intro- 
ductory critical and biographical sketch. Mr. Thayer 
calls Lanier “the most significant figure in our literature 
since the Civil War.” 


Some four years ago Professor Alfred Tyler Perry, of 
the Hartford Theological Seminary, prepared A Handy 
Harmony of the Gospels for the Young Men’s Class of 
the Memorial Church, Springfield, Massachusetts, The 
Hartford Seminary Press, Hartford, Connecticut, have 
recently published in pamphlet form the third edition of 
this Harmony. It may prove a convenient help to the 
study of the life of Christ, as brought out in the Inter- 
national Sunday-school Lessons for the remainder of the 
year. The price of the pamphlet is ten cents per single 
copy, or one dollar per dozen. 








WORK AND WORKERS. 


CONVENTION CALENDAR FOR 1894. 


Chautauqua (Int. Executive Committee meeting, 
Int, Field Workers’ conference)....... August 16-18 


North Carolina, at Durham, ............0...s000eeeseeees August 21-23 
Kentucky, at Russelville..................00secceceee cose August 28-30 
New Brunswick, at Fredericton................++see00e October 16-18 
Ontario, at Belleville......... 0.0... .cccseseseesseeeeeee sees Ottober 23-25 


Southern California, at Ventura..................000008 November 5-7 
Michigan, at Grand Rapids.........0. 0.000. scceeseeeeeenes November 13 
Connecticut (biennial), at New London........... November 13-15 





NORTHFIELD. 
BY CHARLES GALLAUDET TRUMBULL. 


It is a rare privilege to be at Northfield. Those of us 
who had attended the conferences of former years realized 
this more than ever before, as, in the quiet of the June 
afternoon, we were driven over the country roads to 
the places of gathering for the Conference that has just 
closed. Northfield is the same beautiful spot as ever. 
The same undulating hills and winding riverand gorgeous 
sunsets greet one’s eyes as he goes to and from the 
meetings at Stone Hall or on Round Top Hill. But the 
air of quiet, earnest’consecration that pervades the place 
seems to increase as the years go by. One cannot help 
being impressed by it. . And if the college men of our 
country knew Northfield more universally than they do, 
there would be a registration of nearer five thousand 
students than five hundred. 

It seems fitting to open these annual World’s Student 
Conferences on a Saturday evening, as has been done. 
It brings to mind the old custom of beginning to observe 
the Sabbath day at sundown on Saturday. Those who 
were gathered in Stone Hall for the opening meeting on 
the evening of June thirtieth were greeted by Mr. Moody, 
who made the platform address of that evening. .They 
missed, however, two who have become almost as much a 
part of these conferences gas Mr. Moody himself,—Mr. 
John R. Mott and Mr. Robert E. Speer, who are in Eng- 
land in attendance at a Student Conference similar to 
the Northfield gathering. Mr. Mott’s place as chairman 
of this year’s Conference has been admirably filled, how- 
ever, by Mr. Gilbert A. Beaver, of Pennsylvania. 

The daily schedule has been practically that of former 
years, The mornings, starting at eight o’clock, are 
taken up with meetings of the Missionary Institute, 
group Bible training classes for personal work, nor- 
mal Bible classes, College Association conferences, and 
Bible-study classes, closing, from eleven to half-past 
twelve, with the general platform meeting in Stone Hall. 
In the evenings come the delightful open-air meetings 
on Round Top Hill, followed by the second platform 
meeting of the day. This brings to an end the formal 
day’s work, but the delegation meetings, held privately 
by the various college or state delegations, are far from 
being of minor importance. It is in these meetings that 
the men talk over freely with each other the matters of 
interest that have arisen during the day, and emphasize 
the ways in which they have received special help. 

The rule of keeping the afternoons open for recreation 
has been observed as usual. A tennis tournament, base- 
ball games between the occupants of the different halls, 
driving, riding, walking, and swimming, have been some 
of the ways in which the afternoons have been passed. 
One Saturday afternoon a Field Day was held, conducted 





of the building. 


meeting, and the fact that there were three hundred ey. 
tries for fifteen events was indicative of the interest fo 
in that line of recreation. 


in the afternoon. At six o’clock in the evening jj 
gathered in the new Auditorium,—a building not ye 
completed, but sufficiently so for this purpose. Here 
for two hours, the students listened to patriotic speeches, 
sang college songs, and indulged in deafening college 
yells. An interesting feature of the occasion was the dis. 
play of college flags and colors. 

On the evening of July 5, Mr. S. M. Sayford, of Boston, 
having arrived from Lake Geneva, Wisconsin, read 
greetings from the Student Conference that had just 
closed there to the students at Northfield. 

The delegates have had the privilege of hearing Mr, 
Moody a number of times during this Conference. His 
address on the Holy Spirit, followed by two addresses on 
the same subject by the Rev. R. A. Torrey, of Chicago, 
was the occasion of such an aroused interest that q 
special meeting was held on Sunday afternoon, July 8, 
for prayer and testimony. The men gathered in front 


to a mountain-side not far distant. Here the meeting 
was‘ held, and, to the greater number of those who were 
present, it was the most impressive and helpful meeting 
of the Conference. 


delivered several very strong addresses, Professor Dr, 
W. W. Moore, of Virginia, who had been among the 
speakers of former conferences, was again welcomed, 
Bishop Thoburn, Dr. Pierson, the Rev. Harlan P. Beach, 
the Rev. Robert J. McBryde, and Mr. L. D. Wishard, 
all well known to the delegates of previous years, were 
among the speakers. Other speakers were the Rev. Dr. 
-H. C. Mabie, of Boston; the Rev. Dr. J. E. Tuttle, of 
Amherst College; Professor Winchester, of Wesleyan 
University ; Major Whittle, of Chicago; and Mr.§. M, 
Sayford, of Boston. 

Last year the first Young Women’s Conference was 
held at Northfield. It was so successful that a second 
conference of the same character was held this yeu, 
from the twenty-second to the twenty-eighth of Jue 
Bible training classes, conferences on Christian work, 
inductive Bible classes, and platform meetings, mate wW 
the program for the day. Mr. Moody and a numberof 
the speakers of the later Conference addressed this Young 
Women’s Conference, while there were also present Dr. 
Faunce, of New York; Dr. Pauline Root, of India; 
Mrs. A. J. Gordon, of Boston; Mrs. Wesley Fisk Smith, 
of New York; and Mrs. Ashley Carns- Wilson, of Mon- 
treal, better known as Miss L. G. Petrie. A chorus of 
Vassar students assisted in the music. 

Northfield is a unique place. While it is pre-emi- 
nently given over to Christian work and workers, there 
is nothing in its moral or social atmosphere to make 
uncomfortable one who takes no interest in such things. 
It has been said of Northfield: “ Your neighbor may 
wake you at seven o’clock with his Bible reading; but 
nobody objects to your lounging on the veranda while 
others are jolting toStone Hall in wagons. Waiters and 
stablemen, porters and shoeblacks, are so many innocent 
Chesterfields. The ‘whirl of fashion’ is delightfully 
absent, but you can sleep beautifully.- You meet the 
most amiable and best bred strangers, and the mirthful 
animation of the social gathering is a sight for scoffers, 
who come prepared to encounter only Carlyle’s ‘ narrow 
pietism.’” What a world this would be if only the 
Northfield spirit were everywhere prevalent! 

Northfield, Mass. 


TEXAS SUNDAY-SCHOOL ORGANIZATION. 
BY THE REV. CURTIS P. COR. 


The Texas association, similar to that of other states, 
is a constituent of the International Sunday-school Con 
vention, and is strictly interdenominational in its nature. 

Its aims are to advance Sunday-school work in every 
possible way, to lift it to a higher plane of usefulness, 
to strengthen superintendents and teachers for thelr 
work, to stimulate workers to better methods and more 
systematic Bible study, to provide means whereby all 
interested may become acquainted with each otber* 
plans and methods, and to secure the attendance of the 
many children and youth not now being reached by 
the schools. Its aims are not to break up denom!n® 
tional schools, to establish “union” schools to the 4 
clusion of all others, to break down denominatio® 
lines (only “to take the barbed wire off the top C39 
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own church work. Rather, it is one of 
the beliefs of the organization that church 
schools, where possible, are better than 
any other, and one of the first principles 
js not to interfere in any way with de- 
nominational interests, 

The methods by which these ends are 
expected to be reached follow. A state 
convention is held annually, to which 
counties, precincts, and schools send dele- 
gates. County associations are organized, 
and conventions held annually, semi-annu- 
ally, or quarterly. Precinct associations 
are established, and conventions or insti- 
tutes held quarterly. The officers of each 
are expected to take a very active interest 
in all Sunday-schoo! work, to visit the 
schools, to encourage the superintendents 
and teachers, to introduce normal Bible 
lessons, to investigate localities where no 
Sunday-school existe,and to stir up the 
Christian people there to the necessity of 
providing at least an hour’s instruction a 
week on religious things. It is expected 
that, if there be a church organization in 
such a locality with no Sunday-school, the 
visiting officer will endeavor to induce it 
to assume control. But it is better to 
have the Bible taught even in a school 
not directly controlled by a church, than 
to let the children have no religious in- 
struction, God says his “ Word is quick 
and powerful,” and “shall not return 
void.” 

History.—The association was organized 
in 1873, and has held annual conventions 
since. After several years, a field agent 
was employed for a few months; but, as 
support was not forthcoming, matters as- 
sumed their original condition, and the 
time and money spent were wellnigh lost, 
a3 it takes continuous effort to make such 
smovement a success, particularly in its 
incipieney. ’ 

i} the annual convention in 1892° it 
ms more than ever evident that, if much 
good were to be accomplished, some one 
must be employed to take general charge 
of the work, and to push it constantly. 
The executive committee was instructed 
toemploy a superintendent, but very little 
money was pledged, even up to the time 
when work was begun. It is now seen 
that the financial question should have re- 
ceived much more attention; for it can 
hardly be expected that one who goes into 
the field to overcome prejudice, to create 
an interest, and to organize counties where 
the workers have, perhaps, never before 
heard of the association, can raise, as he 
goes, money suffigient for expenses. 

Work was begun September 1, 1892, by 
4 visit to Navarro County (which will be 
taken to illustrate plans and results of 
Work), in which a county organization had 
been sweetly slumbering for. years. A 
Visit was made to each pastor and super- 
intendent, and to various other interested 
parties of the county seat, and the aims, 
methods, and purposes of the association 
Were explained. Denominational inter- 
ets were found to be paramount in most 
minds, and it was often difficult to remove 
the incorrect ideas held by some of the 
best workers, A mass meeting was called, 
“t which all matters pertaining to the 
“ate and county associations were ex- 
plained, after which a temporary organiza- 
tion was formed, and a county convention 
called to meet in six weeks. The next 
morning the executive committee met, 
and divided the county among them- 
telves, each promising to visit the portion 
“signed him, to arouse an interest and to 
have delegates selected for the coming 
‘onvention. This was done, as was learned 
“the convention, and a general interest 
“agendered. The convention was a suc- 
*ets, but the full power of the association 
om not be judged in so short a time. 

* the county Meecting/ the next summer 





fully eight hundred persons were in at- 
tendance, and the reports showed several 
schools organized in the year, and many 
others doing much better work, as a result 
of the stimulating influence of the county 
association. 

In the six weeks before the first conven- 
tion, a large number of other counties 
were visited, and in every case a tempo- 
rary organization was effected and a con- 
vention called, In a few cases this was 
all that was done, although the superin- 
tendent tried to keep up a correspondence 
with those left in charge of the arrange- 
ments. Experience teaches that one can- 
not be too careful in the selection of the 
persons to whom the infant organization 
is eatrusted, Frequently those who are 
unanimously selected are entirely unfit, 
and a mistake was made in not using, more 
frequently, consecrated women on the tem- 
porary executive committees. 

Although some of the conventions were 
not large, nowhere was there a failure to 
create an abiding interest, and a desire to 
assist in the future labors of the organiza- 
tion. Even those who at first were most 
outspoken in their opposition and fixed in 
their prejudices, before knowing of the 
association in its proper light, often be- 
came its best and most ardeut supporters, 
when once their eyes were opened to its 
importance. , 

In September, 1892, there were but sev- 
enteen counties of which it could be said 
“they are organized;” but, at the close 
of the year ending August 31, 1893, forty- 
two permanent and eleven temporary 
county organizations were reported, and 
there had been a large increase in the list 
of banner counties (those organized in each 
precinct), The executive committee au- 
thorized the publication of The Texas 
State Sunday School Journal in January, 
1893, with the superintendent as editor and 
manager. This feature was very success- 
fu), as the paper paid more than its cost, 
and served to advertise more extensively 
and more cheaply than by any other 
means the state convention, and the plans, 
methods, and work of the association. It 
also served to give at small cost a complete 
record of the convention. It can hardly 
he doubted that a state paper, well con- 
ducted, is as valuable as a man in the field, 

Present Condition.—-Texas has about 
8,800 Sunday-schools, with an enrolment 
of nearly 267,000; but, according to the 
report of the State Superintendent of 
Public Instruction, there are over 630,000 
children of achool age (8 to 16), which 
would indicate that there are at least 
1,000,000 children and youth between the 
ages of five and twenty-one who are not 
attendingany Sunday-school. With these 
conditions, it is sad that the work which 
had given promise of such great things, 
and was accomplishing more than the 
most sanguine expected, should have to be 
discontinued; but such is the case, 

The financial question had been creating 
trouble for some time; and, when the great 
financial stringency began to press harder, 
the executive committee concluded they 
could not be longer personally responsible, 
as their letters of appeal were disregarded 
in most cases, There was an indebtedness 
at this time (fall of 1898) of about $600, 
most of which was due the superin- 
tendent. Had this been paid promptly, 
the work would have gone on ; but as but 
little of it has been paid, there was but* 
one thing left todo. At present, no one 
is actively engaged in the state work, 
and the Journal has been discontinued. 
This condition wil] probably continue 
until the next convention, when it is hoped 
that a new start will be made, and that, 
profiting from past experience, it may be 
more successful, 


developments and trials of the work, the 
officers and executive committee have been 
as faighful, as self-sacrificing, as interested, 
and as helpful as could have been expected. 

Information concerning the convention 
for the present year can be secured from 
the president, Judge D. H. Scott, Paris, 
Texas. 

Keam’s Cafion, Arizona, 








BUSINESS DEPARTMENT. 


A correct statement of the circulation of The 
Sunday School Times is given each week, The 
regular edition this week for subscribers is more 
than 146,500 copies. Advertisers are free to 
examine the subscription list at any time. The 


cent on an advertisement running a year. 


amount of space (not less than three inches) in 
each issue for a year, may have. such a position 
in the paper, regularly, as he may cheose, so far 
as it will not conflict with earlier contracts with 
other advertisers, nor with the Publishers’ idea 
of the general make-up of the advertising pages, 
All advertising, however, conditioned.on an 
appearance upon the last page, will be charged 
an advance of 20 per cent upon the regular rates, 


SPECIAL NOTICES. 


The food exposition is an educates for house- 
keepers, You are not iged to atten4 it toeppre- 
ciate the value of en’s Peerless Exaporated 
Cream. Your grocer can supply you ; always ready ; 
uniform resultsassured. Insistupon having Borden's, 
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.M. The story of Christ's life clearly tad in 
chronological order, with a unique arrangement 


advertising rate is $1.25 per line, with discounts | 
of from 5 per cent on two insertions, to 40 per | 
An | 
advertiser agreeing to take a certain uniform | 

















THE BIBLE in SONC & STORY 


A Service for the Sunday School. § Cts. 


PRACTICAL ANTHEMS, Vol. 4 
Medium difficulty. Thoroughly tested. $1.00. 
COSPEL SONG CANDIDATES 
A new departure, 41 New Gospel Songs. 10 Cts. 
90 DAILY VOCAL EXERCISES 
Compiled and adapted by TexLa VIGNA, $2.00. 
77 BEETHOVEN STUDIES 
Sclected from his Piano works, by O. Sinozr, Js 
Price, $2.00 

OUTING SONCS 
A collection of good songs for all outing occasions 





so Cents, 
THE JOHN CHURCH CO., 
CINCINNATI, NEW YORK, CHICAGO, 





ELECT SONGS No. 2. 
¥.N. Pazovser, D.D., and uguay P, Main, 


r the nal meeting and the y-achool. 
oth, $40 100. 
UNNY-SIDE SONGS. 


By Dr. W. H, Doan, Fresh, ling, wide-a 
@unday-school music. Beoaban oa peri 


THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO.,, 
76 E, 9th St., New York. 216 Wabash Ave., Chicage. 


HOOD’S ANNIVERSARY MUSIC No. 8 


Contains twoappropriate oqthome for8u 
Send ten cents for samples o 


Picees, JON J, #000 1024 Arch Bt., ienoeahte linge 


~® JUST PUBLISHED & 
THE NEW EDITION OF THE 


Gerwue “ OXFORD” TEACHERS’ BIBLE 


With NEW HELPS and MAPS, 
At prices from $1.25 to 920.00, 
For sale by all booksellers. Send for catalogue, 























FOR AUGUST 
Ready July 20 
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Louise Betts 
Janvier, besides the usual popular 





Harper’s 
Magazine 


MONMOUTH, THY BIGGEST SUMMER SUBURB. 
DP NORWAY’S. COAST, THE COOLEST TRIP. 


CHICKEN .SHOOTING IN DAKOTA. 
A SUMMER DAY IN CENTRAL PARK. 


There are good short stories by Owen Wister, 
Davis, Elsie’ $, Nordhoff, and Thomas A, 


PUBLISHED BY HARPER & BROTHERS, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


— 


of the harmony and Beripture references by col- THOMAS NELSON & SONS, 

usane fa the margin. as & glance can be seen the | 88 Mast 17th Street, » New York. 
portion o © Gospels where the narrative is wr) 

found, A careful introduction is furnished by ay, rer MAN ** 

Dr. C. R. Blackall, of the Baptist Church. Price, His Tee bobenth oe cents, p i 9 ny 
50 cents, net Address ; “Reading the Bible with Rellah.” 45 cents, 

W. J. SHUEY, Publisher, Deyton, Ohio, | Warp & Druunonn, 7 cadway, Mew York. 











Five Outing Features 


MUSHROOMS TO EAT—AND LIVE. 


features. 


A SUBSCRIPTION BY THE YEAR $4. 









An QOutline 
Harmony of 
the Gospels 


with December, 1894. 


the Life’ of Christ. 





It is only just to remark that, in all the 


1031 Walnut Street. 


Professor Riddle’s ‘Outline Harmony 
of the Gospels” has been reprinted from 
The Sunday School Times of June 16, 
and may now be had of the Publishers 
for 5 cents a copy, or $4.00 per hundred, 
In addition to its comparison of the four Gospels, the Harmony 
gives the probable time and place of events from the beginning 
of the narratives until the feeding of the five thousand, thus 
covering the International Lessons for the six months ending 


The price of the Outline has been made very low, in order 
that any Bible student, or any set of scholars or of teachers, may 
have this almost indispensable aid to 
It is printed on a 
of fine bond paper, for convenient refer- 
will be mailed to any address upon re- 
price,—single copy, 5 cents; one hundred copies, $4.00. 

Upon request, the Publishers will be glad to send a free 
copy of the Harmony to any Sunday School Times cludb- former, 
whose name is now on the subscription list as a club-former. 


John D. Wattles & Co. 


the study of 
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THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES. 








_ PUBLISHERS’ DEPARTMENT. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES is published weekly 
at the following rates, for either old or new subscrib- 
ers, These rates include postage : 


I Ce ie IE cass con covervctsonecenuesion cuca $1.50 
One copy, five years, full payment in advance,.. 5.00 


TO MINISTERS, Missionaries, and Theological Stu- 
dents, $1.00 a year, or $4.00 for five years, full payment 


in advance, 
SCHOOL CLUBS. 

Any school or om set of teachers, or of scholars, 
will supplied with as faye | copies as may be de- 
sired, at the following yearly club rates : 

For any number of copies (more than one) mailed 
to individual addresses, $1.00 each. 

For five or more copies in.a package to one address, 
50 cents each. A package thus sent is addressed to 
one person only, and no Rhames can be written or 
printed on the separate papers. ; 

‘The papers for a club may be ordered sent portly 
to individual addresses at $1.00 each, and partly ina 
poemeg to one address, at fifty cents each, when so 

esired. 





- ‘The papers for a club should all go to one post-office, 
although in cases where a portion of the teach fa 
school get their mail matter from one post-offi hea 
Others in the same achool get theirs from an er, 
the papers will be sent accordingly. This applies to 
package ciubs at fifty cents per copy, to the extent 
that large packages may be divided into smaller 
packages of five or more copies each, if desired. 
FREE COPIES. One free copy, additional, will be 
allowed for every ten copies for inaclub of either 
character. The free copies for fetkage clubs cafinot 
wer sent separately, but will be included in the 


package. 

Additions may be made at any time to a club—such 
additional subscriptions to expire at the same time 
with the club as originally ordered, and the rate to be 
the proportionate share of the yearly ciub rate. 

Schools that are open during only a portion of the 


7cet. may subscribe at club rates for such a length of 
m 


@ as the papers may be required. 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS. Subscribers to whom the 
paper is mailed, soparasey. at the rate of $1.50 or $1.00 
®& year, can have the address changed at any time 
without charge. Members of package clubs do n 
have this privilege, but can have a copy transfer: 
from a kage to @ separate address at the rate of 
one cent per week for the unexpired time of the anb- 
scription, when it has over six months torun. When 
fy has but six months or less to run. the cost to chan 


ia twenty-five cents to the end ofthe aubscription. If 


a mage club subscriber intends to change his or her 

dress fora few weeks only, we will mail an extra 
copy, as long as desired, at the rate of three cents 
per week 

Subscribers asking to have the direction of a paper 
changed should be careful to name, not only the post- 
office to which they wish it sent, but also the one to 
which it has been sent. All addresses should include 
both county and state. 

Ifa club subscription is renewed by some other per 
800 than the one who sent the previous subscriptio 
such person will oblige the publisher by stating th 


she © om Be subscribes for takes the place of the one 


jaat year 
paper will not be sent to aay subserer yevoud 


the time paid for, unless by spec: est, T 
pers for a club will invariably be discontinued at 
expiration of the subscription, Renewals shou 
therefore be made early. 

Enongh copies of any one issue of the paper to en- 
able all the teachers of a school to examineit, will be 
sent upon application. 


FOREIGN COUNTRIES. 


The Sunday School Times will be sent to any of the 
eouatrree embraced in the Universal Postal Union at 
the following rates, which include postage : 

One copy, one year, 8 shillings. 
Two or more copies, one year, 6 shillings each. 
To ministers and missio es, 

for one or more copies, 6 shillings each. 

‘To secure the above rates for two or morecopies, the 
papers must be ordered at one time, and they will be 
sent either singly to the individual addresses, or in a 

age to one address, whichever may be preferred 

y the subscribers. 

For Great Britain, Messrs, Hodder ond Stoughton, 
27 Paternoster Row, London, E.C., wilt ive yearly 
or half-yearly subscriptions at the above rates, the 

Tr to be mailed direct from Philadelpbia to the 


JOHN D. WATTLES & CO., Publishers, 
1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 
P. 0. Box 1550, 
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Outfit for The Gom- 
ef Universal Hpowtedye. with instructions, 
only 10 cents. Special terms to students. 
B12. FRANKLIN SQUARE Braie Hover, Phila, Pa. 





“WILL $1200 MEET YOUR WANTS? 





If so, you can make $1200 to this year workin 
for 4 Lad — z : 


us, tes can do as well as gentlemen. 
8. I. BELL | 
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3 Popular Books 


By H. Clay Trumbull 


A llodel 
Superintendent 


This book enters into a full and practical 
discussion of the-work of the Sunday-school 
It answers clearly and positively Teachers 
hundreds of those knotty questions which 
the course of the teacher's work. 
absolutely no rival in its own field, and is known the world over. 
Every teacher ought to own a copy of it. Price, $1.00. 


Yale Lectures 
Sunday-School 


and_ auxiliaries. 









| (Vol. XXXVI, No. g9- 





Song of the washboard. 
Endless rubbing—tiresome, ruinous, 
back-breaking’; wear and tear on things 
rubbed; wear and tear on temper 
and health; wear and tear on every- 
thing—even the washboard itself. 
It's all done away with, if you use 
Pearline. There isn’t any washboard ; 
there isn’t any rubbing on it; there’s 
no wear and tear, and: there’s very 
It's the only. sensible 
way of washing—easy, economical, 
and, above all things, absolutely safe. 


Peddlers and some unscrupulous grocers will tell you ‘‘ this is as good as” 
or ‘‘the same as Pearline.” IT’S FALSE—Pearline is never peddled, 
er sends you something in 
honest—send it back, 413 








lace of Pearline, be 
JAMES PYLE, New York, 





tells how an eminently successful super- 
intendent actually did his ‘work. 
story. of his ingenious methods, tireless 
activity, and unfailing hopefulness touches the needs and aspira- 


tions of every live superintendent. Price, $1.00. 


Teaching and 


A history of the Sunday-school from its 
beginnings to the present day, giving an 
account of its origin, mission, methods, 
This book brings out 
the purposes, true position, and the possi- 
bilities of the Sunday-school, and hence should have an interest for 
every Christian worker. Price, $1.50. 


At booksellers, or sent, postpaid, by the Publishers. 


John D. Wattles & Co. 
1031 Walnut Street. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
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THE USED-TO-BE. 


[By James Whitcomb Riley. } 


Beyond the purple, hazy trees 
of putasheee utinest Soledeites : 
Beyond the sands—beyond the seas— 
Beyond the range of eyes like these, 
And only in the reach of the 
Enraptured gaze of Memory, 
There lies a land, long lost to me,— 
The land of Used-to-be ! 


A land enchanted—-such as swung 
In golden seas when sirens clun 
Along their dripping brinks, ond sung 
To Jason in that mystic tongue 
That dazed men with its melody— 
O such a land, with such a sea 
Kissing its shores eternally, 
Is the fair Used-to-be. 


A land where music ever girds 
The air with belts of singing-birds, 
And sows all sounds with such sweet words, 
That even in the low of herds 
A meaning lives so sweet to me, 
Lost laughter ripples limpidly 
From lips brimmed over with the glee 
Of rare old Used-to-be. 


Lost Jaughter, and the whistled tunes 
Of boyhood’s mouth of crescent runes, 
That rounded, through long afternoons, 
To serenading plenilunes— 

When starlight fell so mistily 

That, peering up from bended knee, 

I dreamed ’twas bridal drapery 

Snowed over Used-to-be. 


O land of love and dreamy thoughts, 
And shining fields, and shady spots 
Of coolest, greenest grassy plots, 
Embossed with wild forget-me-nots ! 

And all ye blooms that longingly 

Lift your fair faces up to me 

Out of the past, I kiss in ye 

The lips of Used-to-be. 





THOSE STREET ARABS. 


| Mrs. Lora 8. La Mance, in The Independent} 
For the bad boys of the story-bools/ 


always have sympathy. However lad 

they may be, there is still a little gpark o 

goodness in their breast, that leads meto 
regard them with leniency. With the 
‘| case of the bad boys of my own town itis 
different. There surely is no spark of 
goodness in the depraved youths that kill 
our peacocks, peel the bark from our fruit- 


trees, steal our fruit and watermelons, and 
throw stones through our windows; that 
drink a little, swear a good deal, tell lit 
when the truth would serve them better, 
probably gamble, and almost certainly 


steal, I have had no patience with the lit- 


tle rascals, and though, of course, I know 
them,— everybody always does know 
every body else in asmall village,—I never 
had anything to say to them beyond 4 
frosty “‘Good-night,” or ““Good-morning,” 
asthecasemightbe. Therefore, I was quite 
surprised one day to see half a dozen of 
these same boys—typjeal street Arabs, 
every one of them—loitering in front of 
my gate, evidently for some purpose. 
walked over to where they were, they out 
side the fence, I just within, and asked 
them pointedly what they wanted. Quite 
politely the leader touched his cap as he 
answered: “‘ Nancy Moon said as how you 
had an orange-tree a-growing in a pot, al 
we thought—we thought mebby how % 
you'd show it to us,” 

I smiled. Really, the boys did not look 
so bad, now that they showed an interest 
in my hobby. I opened the gate and 
asked them in, and into the yard they 
rushed pell-mell, without further cere 
mony. I soon conducted them to the 
litule Otaheite orange, with its four-and- 
twenty green and ripe oranges on It, 4? 
showing, as it happened, a few waxet 
blossoms, The boys were delighted be 
yond description, and kept up 4 —T , 
fire of questions, as they skipped excitedly 
around. ; . 

“Hi! Bill! What do you think oct 
You said you didn’t believe they co” 

ow oranges in a pot.” 
oe Where did oa. get that little treé, 
anyway?” 

“Did you plant the seed?” — - 

“Won't it never get to be a big tree’ 

“Don’t the oranges ever get big 02 y* 

“Does it have oranges on it all ¢ 


| time?” 


“What do they taste like?” Pa 

“ Does it have flowers on all the oo 

“Do you pull the oranges when “ey 
are ripe?” 
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“What makes some green and some 





sas re boys couldn’t raise them, could 
we ? ” 

] never 
company. 
] showed 
and was once 
of questions. 


saw a more sincerely interested 
used by their enthusiasm, 
them a couple of fruiting figs, 
more deluged with all sorts 
Even after pe rye = 
ted to a apiece, they co y 
believe the cables of their that 
they had really seen oranges and figs 
growing. I had no other tropical fruits 
to show the boys; but they seemed go loth 
to go, that I took them around and showed 
them all my floral treasures, and the little 
rascals repaid me by making a great ado 
over tbem. . How their tongues flew ! And 
when I finally dismissed them, each with 
his boutonnidre- as a souvenir of his visit, 
the boys went off cliattering like so many 
monkeys. f 

After they had gone, I sat down in my 
easy chair to rest, and soon fell into a 
curious waking dream. A vision came to 
me of a cottage home, where dwelt Bill, 
the leader of the band that had visited me 
that day.. The cottage floor had been 
scrubbed until it was as clean as a dish ; 
the window-panes shone with mirror-like 
brightness ; not a picture hung awry, not 
a chair out of: place, or a speck of dust 
anywhere. There was no room there for 
a boy’s playmates or playthings, no place 
for a pet pigeon or squirrel, or other dumb 
companion, no possible chance for a boy’s 
whittling or muddy footprints to be. tol- 
erated in that aprepelouty orderly house ; 
but I seemed to see Bill, slipping away 
from an unloved home, and seeking ex- 
citement and recreation among his boon 
companions, the ragamuffins of the street 
corners. 

And then the vision shifted; I saw 
Tommy and Teddy, two of my afternoon’s 
visitors, at the miserable spot the7 called 
home; I saw a drunken father throw his 
bootjack at them, and heard him loudly 
swearing at them a dozen fom aday. I 
saw a crowd of noisy, unruly children, 
fighting and quarreling with each other 
ad a fretful, tired, utter! discouraged 
nother, that slapped and shook and 
solded from morning until night, And 
lvas not surprised when I saw that these 

Wolads were also to be found on the street 

niler than at their own home, 

As each vision rolled away, a new one 
appeared in its place, until I had seen 
pass before my mental eyes a panorama of 
the home-life of each of the other urchins 
whom I had seen that day, I saw shift- 
lessness and poverty, neglect and fault- 
finding and daily association with vice, 
until 1 cease to wonder at their youthful 
depravity, Then suddenly the scene 
shifted. I saw roomy houses, with wide 

rounds around them, but no boys played 

ll on the grassy lawns or swung among 
the trees; no boys read the books in the 
libraries or looked at the curios, gathered 
a8 trophies of travel. I saw the inmates 
at these homes, Christian men and women, 
attendants at church, givers to missions; 
yet I seemed to know that they bad never 
oncespoken a kindly word to these heathen 
at their own back door, that they had 
never invited them to Sabbath-school or 
manifested the slightest interest in their 
Welfare or happiness, and that the words 

Inasmuch as ye did it not unto one of 
these ered did it not unto me,” had 
never stirred their hearts with its solemn 
import. One of these careless faces seemed 
puzzlingly familiar—and lo! as I sought 
to detain the vision, J saw that it was my- 
self. The shock aroused me, and I dis- 
covered that I had been dreaming. 








THE GOSPEL OF WORK. 


[From an Address before the Christian Endeavor 
Convention, July, 1894, by the Rev. 
Dr. John Potts. 

__ The study of the life of Christ should 
‘nlarge our knowledge of Christ, our faith 
~ Christ, and our resemblance to Christ. 

his should bea year of such concentrated 
pontemplation of the Saviour, as recorded 
: the Gospel narratives, that the words of 
aul should be translated into the experi- 

7 of all devout disciples of the Christ: 

in ut we all, with open face beholding as 

me glass the glory of the Lord, are 
tore into the same im from glory 
. ory, even as by the Spirit of the Lord.” 
he life of Ohrist is inexhaustible, as 

* words of Ohrist are inexhaustible, 

© New Testament presents Christ in a 
Preat variety of aspects, from the Bethle- 
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wonder and Magi worship, along the three 
and thirty years, until the tragic event of 
Calvary astonished the universe, glorified 
God, and redeemed mankind, 

It is proper to think of the Christ in his 
divinity and incarnation as taught in the 
first chapter of John’s Gospel, verses 1 and 
14: “In the beginning was the Word, and 
the Word was with God, and the Word 
was God,” “And the Word was made 
flesh.” Itis proper to think of his nativity 
as tdught in the second chapter of Matthew, 
and in the second chapter of Luke. 

It is proper to think of the teaching, 
compassion, sympathy, suffering, and dy- 
ing, and also of the monarch miracle of 
Christianity, the resurrection of Jesus 
Christ from the dead. 

The church rejoices in a living Christ 
who can say, “I am he that liveth, and 
was dead; and, behold, I am alive for ever- 
thore, Amen.’ 

But to-day let us rather contemplate 
Christ in his working character. 

The working Christ would have work- 
ing disciples, and, therefore, he says to 
the loiterers: “‘ Why stand ye here all the 
the day idle?” ‘Son, go work to-day in 
my vineyard,” and to all disciples, “ Let 
your light so shive, before men, that they 
may see your good works, and glorify your 
Father which is in heaven.” 

The gospel of work must be 
Christ and his disciples lived it and 

reached it, In extolling the doctrine of 
justification by faith, we seem to have be- 
littled works—works the fruit of faith. 
Paul and James are reconcilable. Chris- 
tian work is Christ’s way of saving sinners. 
Work is Christ’s way of blessing the 
church. It is by work that Christ makes 
the church healthy and strong and happy. 
Christ’s greatest apostle was contuntin 
exhorting disciples of Christ to consecrated 
service, saying: “ Let us not be weary in 
well doing: for in due season we shall 
reap, if we faint not.” How many there 
are who call Christ “‘ Master,” and yet do 
little or no work for him,—in the church, 
and yet living selfish lives,—professing to 
believe the Word of God, and yet doing 
nothing tosave men from impending ruin. 

How refreshing to contemplate Christ 
the worker as a model for all Christian 
workers, An inspired apostle afterwards 
gave that brief but beautiful description 
of Christ ; “ Who went about doing good.” 
That was the every-day description of the 
man Christ Jesus, It is something worth 
remembering that Christian work can be 
done anywhere, everywhere, and always. 
If we would intitate Christ the worker we 
must have his spirit of prayerfulness and 
of zeal for the glory of bee 

Work is the law of life—of all kinds of 
life, from the insect to the archangel. 

Work isthe law of success. This is true 
in all departments of life—in professional 
and commercial life. Take the eminently 
successful men, and in every instance 
work has been the royal road to success. 
Great lawyers are great workers; great 
doctors are great workers; great mer- 
chants are workers, 

Obristian work is the law of spiritual 
life, and it is the law of spiritual pros- 


reached. 





hem scene of angel nope and shepherd 


) 


perity. Christian work is the law of 


Christian character, and Ohristian work 
shall be the test of the judgment day. In 
the final and supreme assize, as described 
in the twenty-fifth chapter of Matthew, 
service for Christ, which means service for 
humanity, shall be the test of the judg- 
mient. “I was a hungered, and ye gave 
me meat: I was thirsty, and ye gave me 
drink; I was a stranger, and ye took me 
in: naked, and ye clothed me: I was 
sick, and ye visited me: I was in prison, 
and ye came unto me. Then shall the 
righteous answer him, saying, Lord, when 
saw we thee a hungered, and fed thee? or 
thirsty, and gave thee drink? When saw 
we thee a stranger, and took thee in? or 
naked, and clothed thee? Or when saw we 
thee sick, or in prison, and came unto thee? 
And the King shall answer and say un 
them, Verily I say unto you, Inasmuch 
ye have done it unto one of the least 
these my brethren, ye have done it un 
me,” 

Excuses are made by men who are mem- 
bers of the church, and who, doubtless, are 
Christians; cannot spare time to engage 
in Christian work, is a very familiar Kind 
of excuse. No Christian man has an 
right to be so busy as to be unable to well 
for God and his fellows, There is a rule 
of proportion to be observed—time for 
business and also time for Christ. ‘“ Not 
slothful in business; fervent in spirit; 
serving the Lord.” 

Let Christ’s motive to work influence 
each of us, all of us. “ The night cometh, 
when no man can work,” 

There is work to be done in our spiritual 
life and character, ‘‘ Work out your own 
salvation with fear and trembling: for it 
is God that worketh in you both to will and 
to do of his good pleasure.” Surely the 
temple poeee of character is deserving of 
painstaking care and culture. 

There is work to be done in our fami- 
lies, How shall we stand in the presence 
of God with that neglected ? : 

There is work to be done in our places 
of business, if employers or employed. 

There is work to be done in the circle of 
our influence in the community, There 
is work at hand and all around. Lift up 
your eyes—lift up your eyes from the 
counter, from the desk, from the bench, 
Lift up yous eves, and look on the fields— 
on the family field, on the Sunday-school 
field, on the temperance field, on the home 
mission rescue field, and on the foreign 
missionary field, for they are white unto 
harvest. ‘‘Say not ye, There are vet four 
months, and then cometh harvest.” The 
devil ig as well pleased with a four-months’ 
postponement of work as with a four-years’ 
postponement, as long as Christian work 
is postponed. 

Then let us hear Jesus say, and let us 
say it for ourselves, “ I must work:. . . the 
night cometh.” It is nearer than ever, 
nearer than when you were converted, 
nearer than when you joined the church, 
nearer than when you left home for this 








service. How near? 
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